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New Life ... 


HERE is a typical state of mind as well as a verbatim 
quotation: “Our Christian Association is having a real 
struggle. We are trying to justify our existence on 
the campus. I just don’t see how we can get people 
to think in terms of world-wide horizons when our own 
troubles are so pressing.” 

This problem of keeping our world horizons clear is 
me that confronts the whole Student Movement. There 
sno easy solution. But one effective corrective for 
yoptic preoccupation with purely local concerns is to 
undertake the same type of problem in a larger context. 
for example, tackle what would be involved in making 
a Christian world as well as what it takes to make a 
Christian campus. Often thus the campus problem is 
‘een clearly in its true perspective. But more impor- 
lant, worth and dignity are added to the immediate task 
with the realization that it draws its significance from 
a concerted attack on problems which in their essence 
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are world-wide. 

One must reckon too with the law of compensation, 
which in no uncertain fashion shows us that only as 
ne's life is outgoing can there be an opportunity for 
intake. A self-centered individual—and Christian As- 
“clation—is already dead; it can be resurrected only 
% it stops feeling its own pulse and finds itself caught 
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up in a cause where life is at stake and where life is 
essential. A happy parable is to be found in the Jap- 
anese saint who is enriching the life of the whole 
Christian community on this continent. This new life 
could not have come to us—giving us new visions, 
new faith and new confidence—if our predecessors had 
not caught this world view and acted upon it during 
many years when they sought to create the Christian 
community in the Far East and around the world. 


z 
The Editor's Chair .. . 


AN EDITOR in a swivel chair, performing numer- 
ous routine tasks, is in imminent danger of tinging all 
news with an indefinable sameness. But if he is wise, 
he edits only that sheet which is democratic in its 
processes. Then routine is very definitely punctuated. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons is Exhibit 
A: “Why not run a student forum on such-and-such ?” 
a student contributor writes. A subscriber urges more 
of one department and less of another. “Get a write- 
up of this project; we need to know about something 
like that,” writes a member of the student editorial 


board. And—great moment!—another letter reads, 
“In a recent editorial I was struck by this... ,” and 
the writer proceeds to comment at length. As a nat- 


ural result, many of our present features are the direct 
result of student suggestions, and the department 
labeled “‘Correspondence” is heavy. .We lean back in 
our swivel chair and rejoice that we edit a magazine 
that is sensitive in an unusual degree to student opin- 
ion. We like it. Let’s have more of it! 

@ 
Main Issues . . . 
THERE is no dearth today of claims on the attention 
of students. Some of these are essentially trivial ; 
others are deadly in earnest. He who would learn the 
meaning of life today must needs be ruthless no less 
than clear-eyed as he hews the line between rival de- 
mands on his interest, his time and his energy. Sec- 
ondary matters must bide their time. Regardless of the 
seeming urgency of innumerable current claims and 
counterclaims, we propose the following as clamant 
on the first attention of Christian students: 

1. There is a real hunger among young men and 
women for evidence of the reality of God and for in- 
sight into the nature of God. If we would help others 
to see God we ourselves must live in his presence. 

2. What is the significance of Jesus for our genera- 
ion? Jesus places us in a terrific dilemma. He said 
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some memorable things about wealth, property, racial 
equality, greed, anger and killing. On the other hand, 
he had much to say concerning the poor in spirit, the 
peace makers, the Kingdom of God and love-in-action. 
There is a strange validity in Jesus and it is our task 
to interpret him today. 

3. What is the Christian economic position? Shall 
we exalt personality values above property rights? 
Shall we attempt cooperation? In a maladjusted world 
in which unemployment and malnutrition are wide- 
spread in the presence of mechanized efficiency and 
overabundance of products and produce, it is a Chris- 
tian obligation to study the basic factors in a search 
for the Christian method of economic action. 

4. What is the civilized alternative to war? It isa 
matter of common knowledge that our civilization is 
menaced by the destructive use of the achievements of 
bacteriology, chemistry and physics coupled with the 
high-speed killing units of undersea and in air machines 
of death. Besides, Jesus was Prince of Peace. His 
was the heart of love and love simply cannot kill. If 
we really believe that, then we will devise a Christian 
alternative to organized slaughter. 

The cultural drift of 
the centuries, carrying the Jesus idea, gave to democ- 
racy the meaning which it ought to have for us today 

that all men might have a chance. Democracy today is 
endangered. There is now on the horizon the throt- 
tling of free speech, the menace of fascism, the muz- 
zling of education, the crushing of minorities—all in 
favor of the concentration and misuse of power. How 
strange it all seems! Jesus faced it, and we face it. 

6. Does our Christianity have sharing value? Let us 
examine our faith to make sure that it is free of sub- 
servience to our established institutions and to our in- 
herited culture. Is the kind of Christianity to which 
we are devoted worth sharing with other men, every 
where? If it is, let us share it, fully. 

7. Sin is breaking the will of God. As individuals, 
and as groups, we are guilty of many heinous social 
sins. Individually and collectively we must atone for 
such major social sins as lynching, war, mass unem- 
ployment and widespread disregard for the sacredness 
of human personality. 


5. Democracy is in danger. 


Such are the burning issues which challenge every 
Christian student. Discovery of vital and eternal values 
will be the reward of humble search for the underlying 
facts and the concomitant Christian obligation. 

a 


Indigenous— ... 


BEING a student movement means primarily that 
the foundation concerns of our work are the personal 


and social concerns of students themselves. And as a 
guarantee of permanency in this intention, the organi- 
zation of the local Associations and of the field and 
national Councils gives students a majority voice in 
the control of the Movement’s policy and program, in- 
dispensable as are faculty counselors and secretarial 
leadership. At the center of the work is that individual 
freshman who shy and bewildered comes up to college 
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needing a room, a job, a friend; that individual soph. 
omore, noisy, cock-sure but confused with his first re 
introduction to science; that individual junior probably 
swept off his feet at one and the same time by th 
ravishing vision of a girl and the vagaries of philos 
ophy; that individual senior in the final hectic roupg 
of his college career facing Commencement and yoga. 
tional indecision and uncertainty. It has been a grey 
risk, building our Movement around this student. By 
the risk has paid. The Movement has been his and fy 
has responded with his confidence, with growing respop. 
sibility, with the satisfactions of achieving leadershiy 
Whether tested in terms of its educational theory o 
its appeal to the enthusiasms of succeeding generations 
of students as they face life’s real problems, or in terns 
of the Christian leadership it has conserved, discovered, 
developed and trained for Church and state, this demo 
cratic or voluntary principle of the Student Movemer 
demonstrates its validity. It is not a clever education 
device for getting student interest. It is a recognitig 
of their latent spiritual capacities. By giving those ip. 
terests and capacities a vehicle for expression the Ste 
dent Association becomes what one astute observer ha 
called it, “The Christian conscience of the campus.” 


i 
—And Worldwide .. . 


ALWAYS, as a Christian Student Movement, we hav 
held steadily a commitment to the Kingdom of Gol 
From the very earliest days this has been expreSved, 
extensively in the world-wide missionary Movement 
into which we have sent over ten thousand men ani 
women as missionaries, and intensively at home ina 
attempt to apply the teachings of Jesus to every phas 
of our complex national life. The theme of the next 
world conference of the Y. M. C. A., in India in 19%, 
is “The Revolutionary Will of God.” Thus proud 
we may claim to be a radical movement, recognizing 
that the Kingdom of God is not synonymous with th 
New Deal nor with our present anarchic world orde 
nor with our own standards of personal conduct, am 
that we have a responsibility as a Christian movement 
for doing something about it. We cannot be complacett, 
but neither can we be content to be simply liberal, # 
socially minded, or radical. Our social mission can k 
expressed and realized only in so far as we as student 
and student leaders come to a vivid sense of fellow 
ship and partnership with God in his divine creatit 
process, only as our citizenship in the Kingdom of G# 
becomes a higher loyalty than our membership in a 
less inclusive group or class or race or nation. As# 
movement this Kingdom-urge is our most priceless t% 
dition, for it gives us a deep discontent with things® 
they are, and it urges us to an insistent and often? 
relentless drive for a more Christ-like world. Past 
before the judge, taunted with the rejoinder that & 
Kingdom of God has not yet come, calmly replyit 
“Perhaps not for you but it has for me” or Jacq 
Martin in France choosing jail in preference to mit 
tary service with the simple formula, “I am a Chii* 
tian.” That is the kind of Movement we serve. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
IN ’36 


. . . « Offering some entirely 
gratuitous advice to the in- 
coming officers of the college 
Christian Association 


“If | Were President in ’36’’ 
A Symposium 


Cooperative Christian Fellowship 
TO Incoming Officers : 
For what 
they are worth | make just three suggestions to you, 
as you begin your term of office. 


You have a tough job, but a great one! 


It seems to me that 
the realistic, creative way in which redemptive love is 
going to work in our world is expressed by the three 
words “Cooperative Christian Fellowship” : 


Codperative. Perhaps this is the best word to sug- 
gest our specific response to the modern problems aris- 
ing out of machine industrialism. Kagawa, as he goes 
about the world, calls us to the cooperative movement. 
Through cooperative housing projects a number of uni- 
versity Associations are trying to sense the cooperative 
ideal. (Write to the California Cooperative Council, 
1723 West Pico Street, Los Angeles, and ask for Frank 
Taylor's excellent pamphlet on Student Codperative 
\ssociations—and then go ahead and organize one.) 


Christian. Find good study material and talk through 
to some satisfying conclusions questions like these: 
What is a Christian? If Christianity should be con- 
cerned with the economic problem in America, should 
it be equally concerned with the economic problem in 
China? Does the Christian student have any greater 
t lesser responsibility to the non-Christian in Chicago 
than in Bombay? Is Christianity a provincial or a 
If the latter, how can it express its 
universality of meaning without becoming unchristian ? 
There is no easy answer to these questions. But an- 
‘wer we must, or we will not be equipped to meet life 


\\ hole 


wtversal religion ? 


Fellowship. lf the cabinet becomes a fellowship in 
the highest sense of the word, you'll have a great year 
your campus. The basis of such a fellowship is the 
snowledge that each individual in it honestly and sin- 
verely cares more about doing the will of God than 
anything else in the world. Consciousness of self is 
aa minimum; consciousness of God and of this need- 
ing world are at a maximum. Together you worship, 
together you play, together you work in the most con- 
‘tructive way you know how. 

These things form the basis for a Codperative Chris- 
tian Fellowship. WILLIAM CLARK. 

Amherst, ’33. 
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More Perspective 
THERE are so many things I would do differently 
if I were president in 1936! 

First, I would use every available resource to “‘de- 
localize” the Christian Association so that more people 
would be conscious of the Student Movement as a 
national and world factor. Too often local Associations 
become so engrossed in “Bluebird Sisters” and “Exam 
Teas” that they fail to look beyond their own campus 
boundaries. More contact with national staff people, 
other student leaders and speakers; more participation 
in national student affairs, and the like, would help 
immensely in keeping campus Christian groups con- 
scious of our national movement. 

The breach between the creeds of southern small- 
town churches and the needs of students sensitive to 
modern world conditions is tragically wide. The fact 
that the doctrines we hear expounded from sundry 
pulpits are vastly different from the ideals of the Chris- 
tian Association has bothered presidents no end. Were 
I to be in office again next year, I should like to. try 
a council composed of local ministers and advanced 
students, to meet once a week. Discussing problems, 
exchanging viewpoints, together discovering new re- 
sources, might tend not only to lessen the chasm but 
also to strengthen the effectiveness of both groups. 
More consistency among religious groups would, I be- 
lieve, decrease religious illiteracy among students. 

More contact with other campus organizations is 
time well spent in order that a more common objective 
may be reached and the place of each on the campus 
carefully evaluated. Profitable also is more time spent 
with the faculty advisory board in order that a common 
understanding may be arrived at and a united front 
established on controversial ‘issues; here, too, other 
breaches may be lessened and the local organization 
emerge greatly strengthened. 

And speaking of religious illiteracy on campuses, I 
believe there is great need for a redefinition of religion 
in terms of the modern world and its problems. I be- 
lieve that a new philosophy, a new religion, may emerge 
not from bull sessions and after-lights discussions, but 
from new experiences. Therefore, were I president 
again I would want students on my campus to have 
more new experiences of life—such as interracial con- 
ferences, seminars with industrial girls, forums with 
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men and women active in student circles, clinics at the 
woman's prison, boys’ training school, and state sani- 
tarium, right here in our community. 

And—if I were president in 1936, I would devote 
more time and energy to becoming more of a real 
person myself—for what I am speaks so loudly that 
my campus cannot hear what I say! 

JANE CASSELS. 

George State College, "36. 

e 


Accent on Training 
Dear Ep: 

I am delighted to learn that you are the new presi- 
dent of the C. A. Of course I have no grey hairs yet, 
but you must admit you still were in high school when 
I left State. 

Elsie tells me you plan to resign from the presidency 
of your fraternity. You'll appreciate your own wisdom 
before the year is over. Those fellows need you, of 
course, and you will want to continue to give them 
your leadership—but this C. A. job is a full-time prop- 
osition. 

Ed, don’t pass up the President’s Training School 
this summer. Some of my friends are to spend the 
summer working in a mining camp—as one of them 
says, “to escape from academic isolation.” Pardon my 
saying it, but that’s what you need. If you don't get 
to Blue Ridge or to Union, you ought to spend your 
vacation in some kind of work which will show you 
how big this world really is. Old “Prof” Elbert used 
to say we ought to quit “running around” so much 
and get interested in campus problems. Yet, I never 
did understand the real meaning of the caste system 
on the State campus until I caught a deeper under- 
standing of the class struggle from those people our 
group worked among in New York that summer. 

Elsie is right in what she says about “faith and ac- 
tion” in working with social and economic problems. 
Sure, the C. A. must be interested in race, war, and 
industry. But if you are merely going to debate these 
questions why not leave that to the Economics Club? 
That’s just why you and your cabinet must spend time 
in worship and in studying the teachings of Jesus and 
the prophets. You remember Bill Towers, vice-presi- 
dent in '33? He has lost all interest in social problems 
now, simply because his idealism was not rooted in 
religious experience. 

I hope you will get the cabinet down on Bush Creek 
for a week-end in May and plan all of your program 
for next year. Your biggest problem as I see it is to 
keep from having a one-man organization. Plan with 
your committees, but let them know that theirs is the 
responsibility, for failure or success. You and the 
chairmen might list a few books for each committee to 
read before the September retreat. If you will direct 
your efforts the next four months to training your 
cabinet, you will save yourself many worries next fall 
when your school work begins to stack up. 

I suppose it’s only natural that I should feel a trifle 
envious of you, starting in fresh with the whole field 
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open before you. It’s all yours. You have the fire, the 
leadership, the patience, and the devotion. Study and 
prayer will increase and conserve that. Forget that 
your position is an honor. Remember that it is an 
assignment. You can make it an opportunity. Yours, 


Jimny. 


Emory, °33. [James W. May,] 


Dig Deep 
EVERY Tuesday at five twelve boys gathered for an 
hour in the room of a faculty member. Only serious 
illness or emergency kept any one of them away. They 
prayed, they read the Bible, they discussed. That was 
many years ago. 

This year at the same college, about the same num- 
ber of students gather Thursdays at five, to do just 
about the same thing. Among the group are most of 
the officers of the college Christian Association, and 
several of the other “key”? men in the Association. 

Twenty years has made no difference in the need 
felt by those closest to the Christian work on the cam- 
pus for intimate spiritual fellowship together. For them 
this mutual nourishment of the spiritual life means the 
renewing of hope, strength, courage and drive. The 
discouragements and mistakes of the week are pooled. 
The insights and convictions of each are shared. Tasks 
and responsibilities, new and old, are faced. The tack- 
ling of these responsibilities with calm determination 
is stimulated. 

But grave dangers lie in the path of such a group. 
The members may easily become self-righteous with 
great harm to the quality of their own spiritual life. 
Or at least outsiders may receive that impression, in 
which case the Christian faith must shoulder just that 
much more of a burden, already staggering, of misin- 
terpretation. Then, too, there is the inevitable tendency 
to become so excited about the growth in richness and 
meaning of one’s own spiritual life that keen sensitive- 
ness to the injustice and hatred rife in the world out- 
side is lost. 

Conditions must be fulfilled therefore before a presi 
dert of a Christian Association can hope to see at the 
core of his work an intimate fellowship which deepens 
and strengthens its own spiritual life, reaches out into 
the college community with really significant influence, 
and takes active and intelligent part in facing the 
wretched political, economic and social situation of our 
world. 

First, resign yourself to the group being very small. 
With few exceptions, everyone in it should feel a gent 
ine need for this “activity.” If they do not, youre 
licked at the start. This need must be felt strongly 
enough so that the group becomes for the member the 
most important event in his weekly schedule. As with 
those men twenty years ago, nothing but the most 
stringent emergency should keep one away. 

Each one ought to be pretty clear in his own mind 
where he stands with regard to God. The effective- 
ness of this particular group depends on a common 
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jond of individual commitment to God and determina- 
“ion to follow his will as he reveals it in one’s clearest 
insights. 

Keep alive to God through prayer. Keep the chan- 
gels open for the insights to come. In keeping them- 
elves spiritually alive is the group’s greatest function. 

But your group will get off on a dangerous tangent, 
yless there are in it one or two persons who are 
specially sensitive to the social and economic sins of 
the world, and of their own part in those sins. If you 
annot discover people with this sensitiveness who 
yould be eager to share in the experience of the group, 
the president has even more of an obligation than oth- 
rwise to develop that sensitiveness himself. He could 
lp this development along by the closest possible 
gersonal contact with the underprivileged and at the 
ame time with the working of the political and eco- 
nomic machines. Books and speakers can frequently 
gortray vividly conditions in the world outside of col- 
ege. 

Finally, don’t publicize the group one least bit. Don't 
et it be known that such a group exists, except to 
sersons who may be asked to come into it. It is well 
to remember when a person is most sure that he is not 
elf-righteous he is in real danger of becoming so! 

Puit E. JAcos. 

Yale, ge -$ 


“Christianity Is Action” 


1, PLAN definitely for a daily period of private medi- 
tation and prayer each day. Periods of group prayer 
are also necessary, for it seems that wherever there is 
a vital Christian Association one finds at its heart a 
group of students who are earnestly seeking God’s help. 
We cannot lift ourselves by our bootstraps! 

2. Take an inventory. 
should ask themselves : 


As a new group, the officers 

Have we been holding meet- 
ngs for their own sake? Or are our meetings fulfill- 
ng a real need? What are the religious needs of 
students in our school? Has our Christian Association 
een meeting these needs? If not, why? 
Should we judge the success of our program by the 
tumber in attendance at meetings? Are we seeking 
piritual quality rather than numerical quantity? Such 
juestions, honestly answered, invariably will be helpful 
n outlining the new program. 

3. The program, after discovery of the needs on a 
jarticular campus, should be determined by the nature 
{the specific needs. It is important to remember that 
the cabinet group should not do all the work but pri- 
uarily should serve as a coordinating agency for nu- 
merous groups within the Association. 

4. Groups of students should be functioning in the 
\ssociation around specific fields of interest. For ex- 
ample, students who are interested in economics from 
aChristian standpoint should be working in that field 
with a group within the Student Christian Association. 
They must always seek to put their knowledge into 
atual practice where that is possible. The same is 
true of students concerned about religious difficulties 


If so, how? 
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Ewing Galloway 


We need great souls to make great schools, 
Or all our walls were laid in vain. 
Youth asks for reasons, not for rules; 
There's more than Latin to make plain, 
The road of life lies just ahead, 
And here is youth, just at the dawn; 
The road of life is here to tread— 
We need great souls to lead youth on. 
DoucLAs MALLocH, in /nternational 
Journal of Religious Education 





of people in college; with the war menace; with any 
of the multitude of issues which confront the Christian. 

“Christianity,” as Kagawa says, “is action.” Too 
often we have confined work in the Christian Associa- 
tion to the realm of mere talk. This emphatically should 
not be a description of a truly Christian student group 
working for the Cause of Christ on a college campus. 

CHARLES HULAC. 
Nebraska, °37. 
o 


Be Realistic 


AT THE conclusion of a term in office a president 
feels that he could do a much better job if only he 
could meet the now-familiar problems anew! Were it 
possible to change this retrospect into a personal real- 
ity, I would place emphasis on the development of two 
attitudes: a sense of responsibility and a realistic out- 
look. 

By sense of responsibility I mean that attitude which 
is the result of understanding and which determines 
the focus of the Christian Association. Understanding 
implies a realization of the place of religion in the 
student’s life. The stereotype of a departmentalized 
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religion must be replaced by the concept of a limitless 
and pervasive one. It is the function of the campus 
\ssociation to interpret this principle through its pro 
gram. No other job demands as much of its leaders 
or has such possibilities. We cannot 


confine ourselves to a single group of prob 


as a_ political 
club does 
lems. We must be aware of all aspects of life and us: 
our basic Christian philosophy to cope adequately with 
a diversity of problems. Our task is to demonstrat: 
to students that religion is not a numerator m ou 
fraction, but the common denominator. But no stat 
ment of purpose, however great, has validity until it 1s 
translated into action, and this is the great task for the 
new officers. We must prove our principles by living 
them and by facing their implications with realism 
In the Christian Association students should gain a 


realistic outlook on life. The comparative isolation of 
college life tends to restrict the sensitivity of many stu 
dents. The president in °36 has the opportunity to 
disturb this lethargy for large numbers of students 
Industrial conditions, business and political practices, 
racial discrimination, and the seeds of war exist in any 
community. Students need to be aware of their socia! 
responsibilities in these areas. The classroom supplies 
information, and the Christian Association 
hould bridge the gap between the sheltered campus 


and t _~ 


the basi 
world outside. If it succeeds in effecting an 
intelligent and growing social consciousness among stu 
dents, 1t may be counted a valuable asset on the campus 

VIRGINIA BalILy 


{ mversuy of Ro hester. 30 
a 
For Creative Leadership 


Bl I were president in 1936 I would, first of all, take 
inventory of my equipment for the job. 

The Christian Association exists on the campus to 
help students find that full and creative life made pos- 
sible through a growing knowledge of God and an 
I would ask myself, then, Do 
! know what is implied in that kind of a life? And, 


knowing it, do I live it? 


understanding of Jesus. 


Do I act as a truly religious 
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THE 


person? If not, then the Association will fall far shop 
of its possibilities during my year as leader. And, a 
| looked forward to a year that could be a significa 
ene for the Association and offer me deep persona 
satisfactions, I would feel myself challenged to discove; 
what it would mean for me to act as a religious perso 
in my job. 

When a situation arose in which a word must 
spoken or left unspoken, a thing done or left undon 
Will the cabj- 
net or my friends or the faculty think me a radical for 
conservative? a 


niy criterion for action could never be: 
“good fellow’? 
poor sport? an inefficient executive? a skillful one? 
What, in the light ¢ 
all | know to be good and worthful, is the right thing 


doing this? or a 
The criterion would always be: 


to do here, regardless of whether my friends approve 
or not? To act wisely, in 1936, when students are ask 
ing for a satisfying philosophy of life, when tremendous 
social issues must be met and resultant actions inter- 
preted, demands the wisdom and the courage of com 
plete religious commitment. 

| would place a Ingh value on human _ personality 
using to the full all the potentialities of my fellow work 
ers for creativity and leadership. Quite possibly some 
jobs would be done less efficiently than I night feel | 
could do them; but it is more important that another 
person learn to assume responsibility and cooperate 
with others. 

| would beware of the temptation to permit an up 
dertaking to end in “darkness and scorched pasteboard 
and sour smoke’’—the sad conclusion of many great 
ideas conceived at enthusiastic cabinet retreats. With- 
out expecting great results and being disillusioned when 
the frailties of human nature and other difficulties 
pointed to failure, | would carry to completion the job 
that seemed supremely good, seeking satisfaction in 
doing what was good, not in anticipating successes. 

And this way of life would mean, finally, taking time 
every day to pray; to make certain that commitment 
to the good encompassed the totality of my life, and 
te seek the wisdom that is demanded of a president 
in 1936. VIRGINIA McGReEGoR. 

Occidental, ’35. 


HOT SPOT MAP 
Associated Press news bulletins supplement 
colored electric lights on this world 
news map at the California 


Institute of Technology 
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Is A GODLESS WORLD 
INCREDIBLE 


> 


* 
. 


By JOHN C. BENNETT 


THE Christian faith in God may often seem incredible 
but it never seems as incredible to me as the idea of a 
godless world. If we allow our minds to play around 
the real consequences of disbelief in God for thought 
and life, we may come nearer to the right perspective 
from which to approach belief in God. 

To face these consequences realistically is difficult 
because our natural tendency is to seize upon some sub- 
stitute philosophy of life which really evades the ulti- 
mate issues but does provide goals for living, objects 
of devotion, and also the sense of being linked to a 
cause or ideal which seems permanent compared with 
our own fragmentary lives. After all, those are the 
things which we seek in religion and whenever they 
seem to be supplied we have no incentive to seek fur- 
for God. It is a matter of record that they are 
supplied by humanism or communism or nationalism. 
Even so false and destructive a philosophy of life as 
anti-semitism seems to nourish the souls of some peo- 
ple. It provides a goal for action—propaganda against 
and persecution of the Jews. [ 


ther 


It provides a sense of 
in comparison with the Jews. It pro- 
vides an explanation of evil—as caused by the Jews. 
| give this as an illustration of the fact that the human 
soul can for a time get along enthusiastically on a diet 

| poison. 


personal worth 


What men need subjectively at any given 
moment in the way of a philosophy of life has no rela- 
tion whatever with what they need if they face reality. 
Let us face the question: what is true of reality if this 
isa godless world ? 

First, in a godless world we ourselves would be de- 
pendent for our existence upon a process which is with- 
out purpose, intelligence, or even awareness. Unlike 
ourselves, this process does not know what it is pro- 
ducing and it does not care. Good and evil are the 
same to it and so are beauty and ugliness and so are 
men and things. 
chanical. 
| 


vt 
Al 


This process may not be purely me- 
It may be more like a plant than a machine. 
tmay be overflowing with vitality. But the important 
thing is that it would lack the qualities which can rightly 
call forth our devotion and it would lack the qualities 
which can suggest some explanation of what has come 
out of it—order, beauty, ideals, mind, personality. To 
ask the question, Is there a God? is to ask something 
But to 
ask the question, What is the nature of the vast reality 
upon which we depend at every moment for our exist- 


which may be dismissed without an answer. 
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ence? is to ask something which forces us to face our 
situation and which demands an answer. 

I find F. R. Tennant the most convincing writer on 

this subject. In the second volume of his Philosophical 
Theology he argues with discrimination and force for 
the belief that mind and purpose run through the whole 
process which has produced us. In a summary of a 
part of his argument he says, “If man is Nature’s child, 
Nature is the wonderful mother of such a child. Any 
account of her which ignores the fact of her maternity 
is scientifically partial and philosophically insignificant. 
Her capacity to produce man must be reckoned among 
her potencies, explain it how we may. And man is no 
monstrous birth out of due time, no freak, or sport. 
In respect of his body and the bodily conditioning of 
his mentality, man is like, and has genetic continuity 
with, Nature’s humbler and earlier born children. 
Sut in the light of man’s continuity with the rest of the 
world we can at once dismiss the view that Nature sud- 
denly ‘stumbled’ or darkly ‘blundered’ on man, while 
‘churning the universe with mindless motion.’ ”’ 

Let me say at once that such a statement does not 
mean that we must think overmuch of man as he is. 
\We must include in our thought of man his potentiali- 
ties, his thought, his aspirations, his ideals. Human 
personality, in spite of all its weakness and sin and 
foolishness, is at its best the bearer of the highest 
values of which we have knowledge. Man aione can 
know that he sins and he alone can respond to the high- 
est. The existence of man tells us more about the 
process which brought him forth than the existence of 
stones and trees and dogs and molten suns. The order 
within the complexity of nature, together with its 
grandeur and beauty, suggest to us something about the 
process upon which we depend. They suggest the 
question, Are such order and grandeur and beauty 
known only to man and possibly other finite creatures 
on some other planet? David Hume in his Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion put into the mouth of his 
sceptic the affirmation that nature at least bespeaks an 
intelligent creator though it tells us nothing about his 
goodness. But it is only in man that we have any 
empirical evidence for the belief that the world ground 
is also the appreciator of value or a “cosmic moral will.” 

Second, if there is no God it must be expected that 
impersonal natural forces will have the last word. As 
Professor Montague has put it, it would be a world in 
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Mr. Bennett (Associate Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology at Auburn Theological Semi- 
and author of Salvation) is 


nary Social 


giving the second semester to college visits. 


which “the things we care for most 
are at the mercy of the things we 
least.” It would be a 
Sertrand Russell says in 


care for 
world, as 
his famous essay on A Free Man's 
IVorship, in which “all the labors of the ages, all the 
devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday bright- 
ness of human genius, are destined to extinction in 
the vast death of the solar system.” Bertrand Rus- 
sell in this matter 1s much more realistic than most 
\merican humanists who have been so intoxicated with 
human possibilties, which are real for a long but limited 
future, that they avert their minds from the ultimate 
tragedy of human life in a godless world. 

We do not know God will preserve what is 
worth preserving from the whole human adventure. 
But that when life is no longer supported on this planet 
there will be no trace, no significant result, no memory 
of what has been in any living mind human or divine, 
is too much to believe. 


how 


I do not say this because such 
an idea is unpalatable to our human egoism or our 
human desire for ultimate security but because the 
prospect renders the whole universe meaningless. Is it 
conceivable that if the human race were blotted out 
that, except for hypothetical finite beings on other 
planets, or even more hypothetical angels and demons, 
there would be no intelligence, no awareness of exist- 
ence, no moral purpose anywhere in the universe ? 

There is a third consequence of a godless world. In 
a godless world the men whom humanity so far has 
come to honor most for their insight and their lives are 
the victims of a great illusion. From the perspective 
of a distant future it may not seem so because we may 
yet have many centuries in which another type of per- 
son shall become the saint and the prophet, but so far 
that is a-hypothetical prospect. With Professor Hock- 
ing we can say that if this is a godless world, “only to 
saints and sages the world has lied.”” This is an argu- 
ment from authority but it seems to me to be one quite 
legitimate use of authority, perhaps the only legitimate 
use of it in matters of religious belief. 

Here we are dealing with a wider authority than the 
Jewish-Christian tradition. Back of all developed re- 
ligion there has been the profound conviction that the 
reality upon which we depend for our existence rightly 
claims our supreme devotion. That conviction, com- 
bined with the faith that the deepest reality is an order 
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which can be trusted by those who are in right relation 
with it, represents. a broad consensus of religious faith 
Further interpretation of that reality in terms of morg 
purpose or personality or love or Christ is still neces. 
sary for the Christian, but it is not so difficult for thog 
who cannot give their devotion to anything less tha 
moral purpose or personality or love or Christ. Is thi 
consensus based upon a basic illusion ? 


ONE writes these things in a vacuum if attention ; 
not paid to the fact that at least one great nation js 
providing a laboratory in which faith in a godless worl 
is being tried out on a vast scale. May this not be the 
beginning of a new authority which in the future wil 
turn the scales against belief in God? How can om 
explain the fact that to so many earnest men a philoso 
phy of life without God not only is believed to be cred- 
ble intellectually but that apparently it is also satisfying 
to the human heart? 

I have said already that it is quite possible to sto 
short of belief in God psychologically so long as om 
has a substitute in terms of immediate goals, immediate 
objects of devotion, and an immediate sense of being 
linked with something which compared with one’s own 
life has a high degree of permanence. Communism 
supplies all three of these elements and it is not sur 
prising that, for the present, men find it adequate. But 
in weighing the religious significance of communism tt 
is necessary to have in mind the following four con 
siderations : 

1. Its atheism in part is the result of a national reac- 
tion against false religion. Not only the religion of 
Russia which was the best target for communist attack 
but also our whole organized Christianity has been 
closely allied with the states and the ruling classes. 
There has been a turn for the better which is partly the 
result of the goading which has come from radica 
movements; but it is difficult to exaggerate the degree 
of apostasy which is true of organized Christianity, 
especially to the eye of an outside observer. Those of 
us who are inside have our ready explanations. We see 
what good trends there are. But it is no wonder that 
Russian communists have turned against religion. 

2. In communism as in our American humanism the 
sense of dependence upon cosmic reality has been un- 
developed. As Henry Van Dusen says, modern man 
has thought of himself in abstraction from the cosmos. 
As long as communists or humanists leave out of theit 
experience the vivid sense of human dependence it is 
quite possible to go on living without even raising the 
question of God. Religion here clearly is not a matter 
of argument but a matter of experience and by expert 
ence I do not mean some specific mystical experience 
but merely a vivid recognition of the most obvious fatt 
about human life—that we are dependent at every mo 
ment upon an Other. Both Tillich and Berdyaev who 
speak of this human self-sufficiency as the dominant 
trait of bourgeois culture, find this trait even more pro 
nounced in communism. 

3. Communist thought about religion was crystallized 

(Turn to page 146.) 
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CHRISTIANITY 
AND WEALTH 


{S IT possible to love money and at the same time to 


love God? Jesus answered, No; whereupon certain 
highly respected persons in his audience scoffed. In- 
deed, as the Greek word lets us know, they allowed 
themselves to become insulting, giving the speaker to 
understand that in their eyes he, a penniless proletarian, 
was beneath contempt. And not in anger but in pity 


for their blindness, Jesus then told an immortal story. 


housed, living in splendor; a certain poor man daily 
brought to the imposing entrance to the rich man’s 
estate, brought because he is too weak to walk, his body 
amass of unattended sores—brought in order that he 
may receive the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s 
table. Unforgettable picture of human inequality! And 
still true to life, beyond a doubt. And viewed with com- 
placency by lovers of money, but (according to Jesus) 
not so viewed by God. 

Well, the rich 
man dies and is buried with all the pomp and circum- 
stance which appear to be called for by his earthly posi- 
tion. Also, the poor man dies, and nothing is said of 
his burial. No doubt, his body is disposed of by those 
mangy dogs which, while he was alive, came to lick 
his sores. But then, stripped of external marks of iden- 
tification—the rich man of his purple, the poor man of 
his rags—having to distinguish them only the things 
of the spirit, lo, it is not the poor man, it is the rich 
man who appears to be pathetic. But why? What is 
wrong with him? What has he done to incur the pity 
of God? 


How does God view this situation ? 


When Wealth Is Sin 

Sadly one commentator remarks, “His only crime 
seems to have been his wealth’’—leaving us to infer that 
in this case Jesus spoke not with his customary insight 
and authority. Another—distinguished teacher in a fa- 
mous school of theology—feels inclined to suppose that 
this story as Jesus told it was intended merely to sug- 
gest a possible reversal of earthly positions in the age 
to come, but thanks to editing at the hands of Saint 
Luke, who (he believes) had marked socialistic ten- 
dencies, the rich man’s fate is so presented that he seems 
to be punished simply because he was rich—a “false 
and puerile lesson,”’ according to this professor of New 
Testament criticism. And still another commentator 
says, “We have to assume that Dives . . . was not only 
tich but wicked.” All of which is significant. 

Do we have to assume that Dives was wicked in the 
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A certain rich man, elegantly clothed, magnificently ° 


fifth article in the 
series dealing with the mean- 
ing of the Christian faith for 
Mete@ee . . ss 


By ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 


conventional sense? In the parable as it stands, there 
is no suggestion that he was. We are allowed to sup- 
pose that Lazarus was fed from the crumbs that fell, 
and that Dives was quite willing that he should be, 
being himself a good-hearted man given to such acts of 
charity. What, then, was his offense? What, indeed, if 
not the fact that he was content to live in extreme 
luxury, while a fellow man lived in abject poverty and 
unattended misery? Jesus must have looked “with 
troubled eyes” upon such glaring contrasts of wealth 
and poverty; as also, in moments of piercing insight, 
do you and I. 

Here, undoubtedly, is an illuminating parable in the 
light of which we may hope to see clearly the Christian 
position as regards material wealth. In words that are 
worth remembering, being true and important, Chris- 
tianity says: “The love of money is a root of all kinds 
of evil: which some reaching after have been led astray 
from the faith, and have pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows.” But, contrary to a popular con- 
ception which, in fact, is a very serious misconception, 
Christianity does not say that money itself is evil. It 
does not despise riches. It does not look with indif- 
ference upon material goods. With regard to money, 


Christianity and Wealth 
Questions to start group discussion 
1. Does the Christian faith necessitate social action? 


9. The appeal for more equitable distribution of 
wealth is often dismissed with the contention | 
that, if material resources were divided, some | 
men would soon again accumulate much more | 
than others. Where is the fallacy in this argu- | 
ment? 


3. If men’s “hearts’’ were right, could the type of 
competitive economic order we now have in 
| America operate on a Christian basis? 


4. Where lies the primary responsibility of the 
Christian group to which you belong, in rela- 
tion to modern Dives-Lazarus situations? In 
arousing a social conscience in Dives? In reliev- 
ing Lazarus? In exerting pressure to change the 
economic and political structure which permits 
such situations? 


5. To what extent is Jesus insight in this area of 
human life still valid in a day when the eco- 
nomic situation is vastly different? 














wealth, material possessions, it must be confessed that 
in the name of Christianity some very stupid things 
have been said, sometimes by persons apparently of a 
pseudo-spirituality ; more often no doubt, by persons 
thrown into intellectual confusion by sayings of Jesus 
which either they were incapable of understanding or 
did not take the trouble to understand. Thus once and 
again it has been said or suggested that in order to be 
a Christian one must despise wealth, care nothing for 
money, be completely indifferent to material possessions. 
Which, of course, has contributed not a little to what 
l’resident King of Oberlin College used to speak of as 
“the seeming unreality of the spiritual life.” Specifically, 
it has caused numbers of people to suppose that the 
atmosphere of Christianity is too rarefied for ordinary 
mortals to breathe, and led some to suppose that anyone 
who professes to be a Christian must be either an in- 
credible innocent or an unconscionable hypocrite 


Money and Life 


Of course there is no use pretending that money ts 
not important. Money means food, clothing, shelter. It 
means education, travel, a chance to see something of 
the world beyond the county in which one was born. 
a chance to “tune 
in’ on symphony concerts and important discussions of 
world affairs. 
comfort and friendly converse in a beautiful room be- 
fore an open fire. It means needed recreation, needed 
entertainment, a needed summer vacation. It means a 
sense of security, knowing that one is in a position to 
secure for one’s beloved anything that may be needed 
in the way of diet, medicine, dental care, hospitalization, 
a change of climate. In short, money opens the gates 
of opportunity, whereas the lack of it commonly closes 
them. Wealth of any reasonable amount is truly some 
thing to be desired. Poverty, of the kind we now know, 
especially in cities, is truly something to be dreaded: 
a poverty that means dismal, over-crowded tenements, 
ean streets, the worst of saloons, the worst of brothels, 
the worst of everything; a poverty that drives children 
te the streets, exposing them to evils of every sort, 
denying them an education, offering them nothing in the 
way of beauty, culture, intellectual or spiritual stim- 
ulus; a poverty that makes men feel desperate, knowing 
that in the event of illness or of unemployment—even a 
few weeks of it—they would not be able to care for 
their families, and that in case they should die tomor- 
row there would be not enough to pay funeral expenses. 
lt is true that “a man’s life does not consist in the 
abundance of the things that he possesses.” It is also 
true that without anything in the way of material pos- 
sessions a man is tragically handicapped in his quest of 
life; a fact which Jesus clearly recognized. 

To a people living in an agricultural civilization, 
whose fathers for centuries had tended sheep or tilled 
the soil, a people who themselves were easily able to 
“live off the land,” producing what they consumed—to 
them Jesus did say, “Behold the birds of the heaven. 

. Consider the lilies of the field.” To a people de- 
pendent for physical existence solely upon the processes 


It means books, magazines, radios 


It means winter nights spent in physical 
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“anyone who is more than forty years of age”? To such 


of nature he did say, “If God feeds the birds and clothe 
the lilies, so that even Solomon in all his glory was ng 
arrayed as one of these, certainly you can depend upo 
him to feed and clothe you. Therefore, be not anxious 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink’ 
or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? . . . Your heaven 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things’ 
Yes, according to Jesus, God knows we have need ¢ 
And now, a question: What, ¢ 
you suppose, would Christ say to a people depender 
for their physical existence not solely upon the processes 
of nature but also and greatly upon the processes ¢ 
modern business, industry, and finance—processes over 
which the vast majority of people now alive in the worl 
have practically no control? What, do you suppos 
would Christ say to millions of men in this country who 
through no fault of their own, have no employment 
some of whom are being told, ‘We are very sorry, but 
inasmuch as you are over forty we cannot take you on 
It is now the policy of this company not to employ 


inaterial possessions. 


persons, would Christ say, “Behold the birds of the 
heaven. . . . Consider the lilies of the field. . . . Be no 
anxious, O ye of little faith” ? 


Economic Necessity 

Toward material wealth the Christian position sure 
is that wealth is important, inasmuch as it throws open 
the gates of life; and that wealth, because it is thus 
important, should be widely and justly distributed in 
order that not a few only but all men may have the 
means of achieving fullness of life. For Christianity 
insists that not a few only but all men have value in the 
sight of God; that not a few only but all men are 
capable of becoming sons of God; and, therefore, that 
not a few only but all men should be given an oppor 
tunity to make the most and best of themselves. 

A more equitable distribution of wealth has now be 
come economically necessary. This fact, I think we 
may venture to suppose, is definitely established by the 
dependable and significant report of the Brookings In- 
stitution. The economic fact of the matter appears to 
be that we cannot have mass production without mass 
consumption. Which is also to say that we cannot have 
enduring wealth unless we produce a commonwealth 

-a society in which the products of agriculture and 
industry are widely and justly distributed. There can 
be no enduring prosperity in a society in which pur 
chasing power is distributed so unevenly that eleven 
millions of families at the bottom have only so much 
of it as is possessed by thirty-six thousand families a 
the top. The thirty-six thousand, having literally mort 
money than they know what to do with, cannot pos 
sibly spend as much as would be spent by the elevet 
million at the bottom to buy bare necessities, to say 
nothing of conveniences and luxuries. In the world d 
today it has come to pass that Dives cannot justify his 
position even on economic grounds; a fact which, o 
course, need not surprise us, for it must be so that 
ultimately the truths of morality and the truths d 
economics coincide. 
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CHRISTIANITY ON THE CAMPUS 


® 


By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


“SIRS, what if I turned Christian” cries out a bril- 
liant young priest in Robert Browning's greatest poem. 
The query is perpetually pertinent to the Church and 
to the world. And it has particular meaning for the 
college campus. For the curious thing about Chris- 
tianity is that you can never get completely away from 
it. You are sure that it is dead. Suddenly it springs 
to life. You are sure that it is impotent. Suddenly it 
exhibits extraordinary power. In spite of plausible 
foes and of inadequate friends, it not only survives but 
emerges from conflict with all the vigor of youth and 
the strength of maturity. The most significant facts of 
life are missed if Christianity does not have ample and 
adequate witness upon the college campus. 


it Is a Spirit 


RISING from twenty centuries of potent influence in 
the world is the Spirit of Christianity. It is subtle 
and impalpable. Yet it is like an atmosphere without 
which life would be impossible. Men do not so much 
analyze it as breathe it. It is the air which keeps the 
soul alive. There is no ethnic faith among the living 
religions which has not in greater or less degree re- 
sponded to the presence of this atmosphere. There ts 
no human being in the civilized world who does not 
use new words and old words in a new way because 
the Christian spirit has gotten about in the world. It 
refuses to be restrained by bolts or bars. Like quick- 
silver its bright presence shines most where it is least 
expected. It is the profoundest element of that public 
opinion which is the conscience of the world. And it 
does its best work when it is gladly and heartily wel- 
comed. It conquers foes, but it reveals itself most 
potently to friends. The college campus confronts a 
superb opportunity as it faces the possibility of wel- 
coming the Christian spirit. It is a spirit of good will. 
It is a spirit of intelligence. It is a spirit of keen fair 
play and of noble spirituality. It will give to a campus 
moral distinction and intellectual energy and social re- 
sponsibility and spiritual depth. Without it the campus 
suffers, as if a grey fog had been substituted for the 
light of the sun. These who are responsible for the 
Christian movement on the campus are discharging an 
inherent responsibility when they seek to bring every 
group on the campus, secular and religious, Jew and 
Christian, Catholic and Protestant, within the reach of 
this subtly vital spirit. Through its presence students 
learn to live together in mutual understanding and 
good will. A united witness to the spiritual meanings 
of life is thus made possible. 
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it is an Ethic 


BUT Christianity is not only a spirit. It is also an 
ethic. It is not only an attitude. It is a loyalty to 
clearly defined sanctions. It is a definite and perma- 
nent attempt to take the teachings of Jesus seriously. 
It is a moral ideal in action. It is a social force turned 
into deeds. This ethic has given new ears and eyes to 
civilized men for many centuries. It has given new 
hands and feet to the servants of their kind in many a 
land. It creates a noble orthodoxy of action on the 
part of those who accept its behests. It has spoken to 
the wills of men who were loyal to many systems of 
philosophy. It has dominated the conduct of them who 
were characterized by many different approaches to the 
serious business of living. 


We Must Choose— 


We are faced with the choice either to leave 
the world to pursue its fatal course, or to enter 
fully into the prayer of our Lord---"’Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is done in heaven.” .... 


The God we know in Jesus Christ is engaged 
in the redemption of the whole of life. It is the 
task of the Christian not only to bring his own 
life under the dominion of Christ but also to 
bear his part in the creation of a human family 
which, alike in its personal relations and its in- 
stitutions, shall confess one Father. 


It follows that the Christian can never be con- 
tent with the status quo; that he must seek always 
to give concrete content to his ideals in terms of 
human life. Faced with movements such as com- 
munism and nationalism, he affirms a loyalty that 
is higher than either. Confronted with a self- 
seeking society, from which these movements are 
a revolt, he must insist on an order of living 
which never can rest in complacency. Amid many 
partial loyalties Christians espouse a Cause which 
takes within its sweep the whole of life and of | 
the human race. Yet it is a constant danger for 
the Christian, just because of the majesty of the 
vision, to fail to see this task in terms as definite 
and urgent as do the followers of lesser causes. 
If communism, on the basis of confessedly a mech- 
anistic philosophy, can change the face of Russia, 
surely the Christian revolution, with a much 
deeper and truer basis, tarries overlong. 


—from The Basic Message and Central Task 
of the Student Christian Movement 
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We Must Speak--and Act 


The Student Christian Movement attempts to say 
something positive to American students. It differs 
from any general campus organization—like the 
Student Council—which aims to include for certain 
unanimously desired purposes all the students of 
the campus. 


The Movement has a word of challenge 
some respond with readiness and sustained loyalty 
and some do not, but in such a matter some kind of 
response is necessary. No really thoughtful student 
before whom the Movement's challenging message 
comes can remain indifferent or pre-occupied. 


The world-wide interest of students in the mean- 
ing and present-day significance of the Christian 
“gospel” or message is a fact of major importance. 
lt is a testimony to the keenness of inquiry and of 
thinking of the leaders of the new generation and, 
even more, to their sure hope of a liberating reign 
of God as he is found in Jesus Christ. It is evidence 
of a growing realization that a Student Christian 
Association has no other raison d’etre than its eHort 
to proclaim the message of Jesus Christ and to per- 
petuate his spirit in the world. 


—from The Basic Message and Central Task 
of the Student Christian Movement 


The campus which does not feel the impact of this 
penetrating and creative ethic comes to have a life 
which is singularly thin. The campus which fully ac- 
cepts this potent ethic is lifted to new levels of conduct 
and to life. The Christian Association on the campus 
renders a service for which no adequate price could 
be paid when it exposes the life of the school to the 
teachings of Jesus, and lifts the flag of this ethic to a 
place where it must be seen by all. Minds full of the 
zest of mental exploration, lives ready to respond to 
the highest, will find a compulsion in the teachings of 
Jesus which they will not care to reject. Students will 
find in the teachings of Jesus a searching power and 
an urgency which will command this loyalty in a way 
for which they themselves had not been prepared. In 
the words of Jesus abide secrets of indestructible life. 


it Is Personal Religion 


AND Christianity is not only a spirit and an ethic, it 
is a stupendous personal religion. No doubt many can 
accept its spirit who are not yet ready to receive its 
dauntless religious claims. No doubt many are ready 
to accept its ethic who shrink from the depth of its 
spiritual appeal. And every student must make his 
contact where he may in complete loyalty to his own 
deepest nature and the honest unfolding of his life. 
Sut it is as a personal religion that Christianity has 
done its greatest work in the world. When men come 
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to believe that what Jesus was in time, God is in eter. 
nity, and when they open their lives to the meaning g 
this insight, tremendous things begin to happen. When 
they see that in Christianity the life of God becomes 
articulate in the lives of men, and when they respond 
gladly to this sense of enriching divine power, their 
whole human situation is changed. When they see in 
Jesus not the creation of humanity but the gift of God 
transcendent vistas begin to open. The whole circle of 
facts and truths and sanctions which speak in stone 
in the very form of every Gothic Cathedral, make their 
deepest speech in the inner mind of man. When Chris. 
tianity is seen not merely as man’s wistful attempt to 
march Godward, but as God's supreme and _ victorious 
action in marching manward, a new light begins to 
shine. When the cross tells its strange and dynamic 
tale of the suffering God, the universe itself is changed. 
Historic Christianity is simply charged with power 
which it is ready to release in the men whose intellec- 
tual and moral honesty is of that desperate quality 
which passes on to the very heart of truth. 

With all its other service the Christian movement on 
the campus must see to it that those who are ready for 
this searching and overwhelming message have an 
opportunity to receive it. For if twenty centuries of 
Christian history teach anything it is this: the final 
secret of the power of Christianity is in just this sort 
of personal religion. 

And Christianity is forever the haunting expectation 
of the City of God which is to become the City of Man. 
There is a touch of genius in Professor Moffatt’s trans- 
lation which sees Christians as a colony of heaven. 
The Beloved Community begins by existing in human 
hearts. More and more it goes forth to command so- 
ciety and to turn social relationships to its own high 
purposes. The Christian Movement on the campus is 
literally to establish cells of the City of God (if one 
may use a metaphor whose hibernian quality does not 
lessen its meaning). Every man who goes forth from 
college and helps to make his town God’s City, is full 
gain in this tremendous business of human life. 

In all these ways Christianity is ready to touch men 
and women. And the Christian Movement is to be 
come the obedient servant of these mighty meanings 
and these high behests. 
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*“@uorR DELEGATION’’ 


IN INDIA 


THE trip across the Atlantic seemed brief and was 
uneventful. During the seventeen days and nights on 
the Mediterranean it was pure ecstacy to discover that 
a growing moon was cruising with us, everywhere we 
went! Italy itself was in the distance for sometime, 
und then old Corsica, Sardinia and the small volcanic 
plateaus of Notre Mare. At night—always music, the 
moon, and passing ships! 

The canal itself is a 
narrow waterway permitting boats to line up and creep 


Then Port Said and the Suez. 


through, keeping careful distances as they inch along. 
Djibouti, French African town, was one of our ports 


of call. The women of the delegation went over to see 
the city. So fascinated were they by the charming 


brass anklets and gay dark eyes of the damsel who ac- 
costed them in French with “Danse, Mesdames?” that 
they forsook all and hurried back to the ship so as not 
to lose their hearts forever in Africa, before reaching 
beautiful India. 

The four of us learned to spend the days en route in 
most agreeable fashion. Each afternoon before tea we 
met for a few hours of creative communion. Some- 
times there would be music, or poetry, or delightful 
short stories when Mr. Carroll was the performing 
artist. 

Reaching Ceylon, we spent several weeks in four of 
its principal cities: Colombo, capital and famous port; 
Galle, important stronghold of the early Dutch; Kandy, 
noted for the Temple of the Tooth, and Jaffna, home- 
place of D. T. Niles, spirited Student Movement leader 


IN INDIA— 
Flowers and questions figure promi- 


nently on a college visit 
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a ‘mid-way’ letter of impres- 
sions—affording also an in- 
teresting insight into the In- 
dian student mind 


of Ceylon. The complete union of the men and women 
students in one All-India, Burma and Ceylon Move- 
ment, is in the process of becoming. They are emerg- 
ing from the past period when they had affiliations with 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. such as we have had, 
and still have, in America. 

All of our time since the middle of November we 
have spent in India itself, save for five days in Ran- 
We shall visit some fifty-three college and uni- 
versity centers before we conclude the schedule. In 
every contact we have found the Indian student keen 
and penetrating. He inherits a background of tradi- 
tions and customs which, to us, is illimitably rich and 
strange. He is coming forth to form his own leader- 
ship in the tedious way ahead and he has excellent 
equipment in his own mind and soul. 

Already we have spent long hours with the Execu- 
tive Secretaries—Mr. A. Ralla Ram, of boundless en- 
thusiasm and energy for his S. C. M. which he loves 
as his child, and with Miss Gavin, of New Zealand, a 
most capable person whose heart is made up all through 
of exquisite fibers of kindness. In the travels through 
South India we had the delightful escort of Mr. Mat- 
thew, a regional secretary of Travancore, a Native In- 
dian State; and Mr. Duraisamy, of vigor and convic- 
tion, who directed the tour through his region, the 
Madras Presidency. Also in South India we were re- 
ceived by the Misses Isaiah, Matthew, and George, 
whose achievements suggest the possibilities of the 
young college women in the Movement to whom they 
are giving secretarial leadership. 
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penetrating” 





Try Answering These! 


We have met questions that tax the minds of the 
greatest students of American life and thought. We 
are expected, and rightly so, to know almost everything 
about many subjects, and something about every sub- 
ject touching on the Christian Movement, our national 
life and our own people. A few of them are entered 
here for you to have now, and probably for inclusion 
in conference discussions this summer. (Questions 
are usually asked from the floor or put into writing 
and directed to the speaker at the close of a platform 
address. ) 


What kind and method of social work is employed 
by the women of America? 


Does it make any difference in race feeling on the 
part of white Americans when Negroes become Chris- 
tians? Do you have caste distinctions in the Christian 
Church in America? 


What is the American scheme of government? Why 
is it that the constitution grants franchise to all citizens 
but is powerless to give legal redress to the technical 
disfranchisement of Negroes in Southern States? 


Ihy were Negroes barred from jury service in the 
South until the recent Supreme Court decision anent 
the Scottsboro Case? 


What is the illiteracy scale of American Negroes, 
Whites, and Indians? 


Are American Indians included in your student 
movement? What provision is made for them? 


How do you account for the fact that lynching seems 
to be a “natural” expression of the national life of 
America? 


What is the unique cultural contribution of the vari- 
ous races and nationalities of America to the total life? 

Would four white Americans have consented to visit 
Indian student groups? Would they feel the same 
prejudices—eating with us, etc—as with Negroes? 

What are the instances of strength or weakness in 


your co-educational system? 
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Are undergraduates active in the American Student 
Movement? Do they participate in the conduct of its 
affairs? 


Do you have unemployment problems among your 
graduates? 


Do American students know anything about religions 
other than their own? 


Why is it the policy of American mission boards not 
to send Negroes to the foreign field? 


If Christianity has the answer to materialism why 
has it not been effective in this regard in the ctviliza- 
tions of the West? 


It is needless to say that the warmest reception has 
been tendered us everywhere. We have been decorated 
with sequins, flowers and spice—like the custom in 
Hawaii, but rendered more beautiful, in this atmos- 
phere, by the Old World charm of India. In the places 
where the citizens are not Christians, as often is the 
case, these extend a cordial friendship and in the con- 
tacts give us the finest demonstration of the spiritual 
genius of their religion. Missionaries have been most 
gracious to the visitors, and it has been our pleasure to 
meet out here schoolmates and classmates from Roches- 
ter, Oberlin and Yale. 

Everyone voices the wish that on our return to 
\merica we shall say that India appreciates the sending 
of these envoys and is deeply grateful to the American 
Movement and its friends. We return in April. The 
Indian S. C. M. has seen to it that we meet Tagore, for 
which meeting we have no words, and later we will 
have the opportunity to be in conversation with Mr. 
Gandhi. Next week we shall see Agra and the Taj 
Mahal by moonlight. 

You must wait for a longer and fuller report of the 
whole experience. No pen is sufficiently delicate to 
achieve an adequate description in so small a space. 
For the present we say “good-bye” and send our love 
to the Movement in all the regions. 


Sue BaILEy THURMAN, 
Howarp THURMAN, 
Epwarp G. CARROLL, 
PHENOLA V. CARROLL. 





At the Great Mosque there are spaces for 25,000 Mohammedan 
worshipers 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Students and Peace 

Six students from different countries and vastly dif- 
ferent backgrounds were discussing world problems in 
a secluded corner of England’s most beautiful gardens. 
\ blond Norwegian country boy, studying now to be 
a teacher; a heavy-set Bulgarian mountaineer training 
in Berlin to be an engineer; a laughing Irish youth 
vehement at the cruel religious fighting in Dublin; two 
seventeen-year-old Swedish boys enthusiastically inter- 
ested in everything; a stocky English railroad worker 
who had just received honors in his University exams. 
It was not an easy conversation. Confusion due to lan- 
guage again and again made it necessary to retrace 
steps. Yet by late afternoon all six had made a solemn 
pledge together never to take part in war. 

Many of the other students that I met—Austrian, 
French, Czech, Indian, Russian—held a similar posi- 
tion. It is impossible to know how large a minority 
these students represent in their own countries. But 
the fact that most of them are active participants in 
one or another of the seven international student organ- 
izations represented in the League of Nations Commit- 
tee for Intellectual Cooperation shows that they are not 
expressing mere vague sentiment. Moreover, the con- 
crete discussions on technical international questions 
and the seminars dealing with specific problems in 
tension areas, which occur at the international summer 
conferences of most of these organizations, would baffle 
many American students. 

News has reached Europe of American student en- 
thusiasm against war, dramatized in the recent great 
demonstrations. Yet European students maintain a 
skeptical view of this American activity. They are 
afraid that American idealism, often reputedly nebu- 
lous, and the popular emphasis on a neutrality which 
frequently neglects basic world interdependence, may 
even be dangerous to any permanent program for world 
peace.—Bettry MuTHER JACOB. 

& 
Will the Untouchables Walk Out? 


A remarkable and significant movement is on foot in 
India. The Untouchables—the depressed classes—are 
threatening to leave Hinduism and go into the fold of 
some faith in which they would no longer be consid- 
ered outcastes. They are responding to the leadership 
of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity who was representative of the Untouchables at 
the Round Table Conference in London. “Inequality 
is the basis of Hinduism,” he declares. “The Untouch- 
ables must select a faith that gives them equality of 
Status and treatment.” 
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* 
News from 


Near and 
Far 


e 


Should the Untouchables carry out this plan it would 
mean an entirely new political alignment. Under the 
present plan representation in the national bodies is by 
religion. The secession of the eleven million Untouch- 
ables would place the balance of power between Mo- 
hammedans and Christians. One of the leaders of the 
movement says: “If we should turn Mohammedan, 
Mohammedans will rule India; but if we become 
Christian, India will eventually become Christian.” 

Communism is making its bid for the Untouchables. 
In India the stage is set for a political struggle, and, 
more significant, a spiritual struggle. President Ralph 
D. Wellons of Lucknow Christian College, says: “The 
opportunity is equally ours. It is at our door begging 
to be accepted; but we have not the trained Christian 
leaders in sufficient numbers to guide even a fraction 
of the Untouchables. The Christian Church of India 
must of necessity look to the Christian colleges for its 
trained leaders. An indigenous church must not ex- 


pect its leaders to come from other countries. As 
Christians, what shall be our answer ?” 
* 


Rural Reconstruction 


“Rural Reconstruction” is now an oft-heard term. 
At the Indianapolis Quadrennial students sensed what 
it meant as they listened to T. H. Sun and Mrs. Induk 
Pak. The great rural mission around the world may 
be glimpsed, also, in such reports as the following: 


India. From the school at Pasumalai “groups of 
students and teachers go out during vacations and 
week-ends to the villages around for rural uplift work. 
In village schools our training school students do prac- 
tice teaching, plan games, organize young men’s clubs, 
help to start libraries and reading rooms. With the 
special charts and directions for teaching illiterate 
adults, our senior students are trying to help in the 
removal of illiteracy. Six of the villages in the neigh- 
borhood have been surveyed by our students and teach- 
ers this year with a view to doing intensive village 
work. . . . In December two hundred farmers from a 
dozen neighboring villages were our guests. They 
listened to lectures on improved methods of farming, 
observed our farms and gardens and stock in dairy and 
poultry yards; they participated in the exhibition, plow- 
ing contests, and other games. Every effort is thus be- 
ing made to relate our school activities with rural life 
and to help the villages economically, socially and 
morally.” This report is a reminder of Gandhi’s oft- 
quoted statement: “The future of India will be decided 
not in her cities but in her villages.” 


— 








DEPUTATION AT 
BREAKFAST 


(The bowl con- 
tains not snowballs 
but a form of 


bread) 





China. “The 258 students enrolled in the four-year 
course in the College of Agriculture in the University 
of Nanking include five women. Among the 122 stu- 
dents enrolled in the Rural Leaders Training course 
are five students from the Nanking Theological Semi- 
nary, who are taking one year of agricultural work as 
special preparation for the rural ministry. There is 
certainly nothing old-fashioned about these tenden- 
cies |” 

Burma. “Out of a small mothers’ club begun by a 
group of teachers, a Child Welfare Society has lately 
developed in Syriam town. Over 180 members from 
among all races and religions of the community have 
joined the society and will give at least five rupees each, 
per year, for its work. The municipality has voted to 
give Rs. 1,000 ($380) toward the work this year, a 
visiting nurse is to be employed, and a child welfare 
Here we have two 
effective agencies for improving the welfare of two 
communities in which the active aid and support of 
Hindus, Mohammedans and Buddhists has been enlist- 
ed through the leadership and initiative of a group of 
Christians. Thank God for the ‘leaven’ which will one 
day leaven the whole.” 


clinic is about to be opened. . 


Africa. “The excuse made by Institute graduates 
for not putting into practice the knowledge gained in 
our trades classes is that they do not have the right 
kinds of tools in the villages. This year an attempt 
has been made to meet the situation by still further 
simplifying the projects and tool processes to adapt 
them to the poorest native in the most primitive vil- 
lage. A little grass shop was built outside the Trades 
Building and provided with a slab bench, axes, chisels 
and a few simple tools forged in our blacksmith shop. 
This gave some surprising results in demonstrating 
what could be done with the things which many village 
carpenters could afford to own. The boys learned to 
make a stool, bench or chair with round sticks and a 
seat woven from bark with only a native axe and an 
auger. With an adze and a little frame saw they con- 
structed a sturdy armchair. Most projects begin with 
the log; bamboo and sisal fiber have also been exten- 
sively used. Boys are taught how to lay brick without 
a trowel, to lay out a square corner without a square, 
to level a foundation without a level, and to build a 
corner plumb without a plumb.” 
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Youth and Religion 


From Kiang Wen Han of China comes this inter- 
esting piece of news: 

“I am asked to accompany our Youth and Religious 
Deputation Team to cities of North China. Sherwood 
Eddy’s visit last year was an important feature of the 
Youth and Religion Movement program for the first 
year. We are making this deputation an outstanding 
feature of the second year’s program. We have secured 
three well-known Christian leaders of the country, one 
a professor of psychology, another a professor of phys- 
ics, and the third a principal of a girls’ middle school, 
These three are Chinese laymen, experts in their own 
subjects, well-versed in the fundamental problems of 
Christian faith. They have been released by their col- 
leges to perform this strategic service. They will visit 
ten or twelve student centers of this country. We have 
already had a week’s retreat in Shanghai with the 
members of the team. The discussions centered around 
the general youth situation and the message which they 
should give to Chinese youth today. The central mes- 
sage will be around the idea of the enrichment of life 
through Christian faith. This combination of three 
different approaches to the Christian faith, the educa- 
tional, the scientific, and that of national and_ social 
reconstruction, is an ideal one from our point of view.” 


Instead of Communism 


In China the communist movement has been described 
as a protest against the exploitation of the people by 
the politicians. Is it possible to head off communist 
devastation by thorough-going reform? 
already plundered be restored ? 

Christian forces in China have had opportunity to 
answer such questions in the past few years, when given 
the opportunity to rebuild a social order in areas that 
the nationalist troops had occupied and from which 
communist rulers withdrew. When the National Chris- 
tian Council was invited to do what it could to save 
lives and provide technical help in reconstruction, an 
appeal was made to the Christian colleges of China and 
to their recent graduates. Says George W. Shepherd, 
whe became executive secretary of the Kiangsi Chris- 
tian Rural Service Union: “We asked for men and 
women trained in rural health, in agricultural science, 
in cooperative trading and village industries, in political 
science; for ‘specialists’ in rural education, religious 
education and the home. We offered nothing but a 
living allowance of ten dollars a month. Nevertheless, 
the rural service union had applications from as many 
trained volunteers as it could use. These Chinese men 
and women, trained for work in the centers of popula- 
tion, turned their backs on city attractions, ease, safety. 
They are serving in the villages, working side by side 
with the humblest of toilers. In one-roomed shelters con- 
taining two or three pieces of furniture, these graduates 
of the eleven Christian colleges and universities of 
China are working in isolated settlements to help the 
people to raise their level of living.” 


Can the areas 
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Program Emphases 


Social Action Program. At the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) the Social Action Committee spon- 
sors an active program, looking toward a more just and 
cooperative social order. Among its objectives are: the 
advancement of racial minority interests on the campus ; 
world peace (including support of the Nye-Kavale 
R. O. T. C. amendment and the granting of quotas to 
Orientals); support of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement; first-hand contacts with penology and con- 
ditions in industry; fraternal relations between stu- 
dents and organized labor; opposition to vigilantism, 
teachers’ oaths and all infringements on constitutional 
civil rights; study of the Christian strategy of social 
change. 

Social Science Laboratory. New York, like other 
large industrial centers, is a significant social labora- 
The Association at N. Y. U. 
for expeditions of social research. 


tory. uses it constantly 
Just before Christ- 
mas a group of eighteen students went to Chinatown 
for an afternoon of sight-seeing. ‘They spent the eve- 
ning at Tom Noonan’s famed mission. Deeply im- 
pressed by their brief contact with utter human misery 
the students started the next day to collect clothing and 
food from the members of the N. Y. U. Association. 
Four men were needed to carry the bundles into “Little 
Italy” for distribution on Christmas eve. New York's 
factories, waterfront, Negro Harlem and slum section 
afford to students who care about such things, invalu- 
able opportunities to contact life on many planes that 
would not be suspected by the casual observer who 
“sees New York” from the top of a Fifth Avenue bus. 


Social Research. Penn State C. A. sponsored trips 
of discovery to Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Harris- 
burg during Christmas holiday week. There were 
contacts with labor leaders and social workers, visits 
to Houses of Detention, and the criminal courts, in- 
sights into life in the slums and acquaintance with in- 
dustrial plants. 


A change in the constitution of the student body at 
the University of Missouri is expected to eliminate 
much of the unwholesome politics from student elec- 
tions. The first impetus for this change came from 
the Y. M. C. A. Cabinet. 


A Freshman Cabinet at Amherst is proving effective 
for work with freshmen. For the purpose of making 
its work more effective, the cabinet was divided into 
four groups for concentration on work in a near-by 
industrial town, personal contact with needy families, 
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—on the local campus 


attendance at conferences, and discussion groups. 
Freshmen serve as officers; six faculty members are 
leading groups for discussion on subjects such as 
“Ethics—Utility or Religion,’ “The Importance of 
Religion in the Average College Boy’s Life.” 

Correlation. At Colby a Council on Religion was 
organized to correlate the different religious activities 
on campus and provide a link between the religious life 
of the college and the churches. During its year of 
existence it has been successful as a means toward de- 
fining the functions of the different campus groups, 
preventing duplication of effort and promoting codpera- 
tion between men’s and women’s groups as well as be- 
tween the church and the college. 


Morning Prayers. An increased student interest in 
the daily morning prayers at Harvard University has 
been evident during the past year, according to a report 
by Dean Willard Sperry. The average daily attendance 
was approximately seventy. 


Weekly Devotions. At the University of Maine a 
devotional service is helping meet the expressed need 
of students for a “firmer rock on which to place spir- 
itual feet” in a day of confusion. This weekly meeting 
and a daily private prayer period are regarded not only 
as helpful to individuals, but as very real contributions 
toward a just social order for, “indispensable as are 
organizational moves in bringing in the New Day, ulti- 
mate realization can lie only in the incarnation within 
ourselves of those elements of truth, love and creative 
activity which not only bring heaven, but are heaven.” 


Firesides. At the University of Texas the Univer- 
sity Y. M. C. A. along with the Interfraternity Council 
and a group of boarding houses have organized a spring 
Fireside Forum series. A panel of ninety-eight speak- 
ers has been invited by the various fraternities and 


boarding houses for evening discussions. Approxi- 





A group for social discovery in New York City 
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mately fifteen hundred students are taking part in this 
forum program. 


Forum series continue to draw excellent student at- 
tendance at the University of Illinois. Under the spon- 
sorship of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. two series 
were completed during the first semester. The faculty 
leaders of the Fireside Forums came as dinner guests 
to the various fraternities, the forum session following 
immediately. The general discussion topic was “A 
University Man’s Philosophy of Values.” The Inter- 
national Forums met in the “Y” lounge, with faculty 
leaders and visiting speakers. Recent discussions have 
centered around hot-spot news growing out of the 
critical events in the Mediterranean Area. 

The Yale Hope Mission. Since 1907 “Hope” has 
been sponsored in New Haven by the Yale Christian 
\ssociation and citizens of New Haven. The Mission 
tries to help destitute men help themselves to a “new 
start.” The extent of the practical aid given during the 
depression years 1930-1935 is illustrated, in part, by 
these impressive statistics: 91,000 individuals 
cared for at the Mission; 256,851 meals were served 
and 71,176 beds provided ; odd jobs to a total of 56,810 
4,993 ar- 


were 


hours of work were found for 11,362 men: 
ticles of clothing were provided. 


New Missions Project. At Davidson College the 
yearly gift fund campaign netted $586 in pledges, of 
which all but $20 was contributed by students. The 
money will help set up a medical unit to accompany 
the evangelistic work of Charles Worth, missionary to 
an unopened field in China. This project, which has 
aroused active missionary interest among the students, 
was promoted as a part of this year’s program of the 
Christian Association. 


Mission Projects cover the whole range of human 
from codliver oil for babies in Japan to an 
X-ray machine for a doctor in Arabia. A group sup- 
porting one of these projects has inevitably added real- 
ism to sympathetic interest in world need. A list of 
171 such needs has been compiled, representing costs 
of $5 upwards to $5,000. 
Student Volunteer 
New York City.) 


need 


(Address inquiries to: The 
Movement, 254 Fourth Avenue, 


An Emergency Loan Fund, operated successfully at 
Syracuse University, permits loans to students over a 
short period of time, without interest. The various 
campus organizations raise money for the fund which 
has been further swelled by gifts from alumni and 
others. In many cases the availability of a loan has 
meant the difference between leaving college or staying. 


“Operation at One,” the Indianapolis Convention 
ys . . . ¢ 
play by Maude Taylor Sarvis, is recommended for 
groups who desire to present a good missionary play. 
Copies may be secured at twenty-five cents, from the 
Student Volunteer Movement, 254 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Men and Events 
National Secretary for Negro Students. 


William 


llerbert King comes to this national post from Hamp. 


ton Institute, where he was Assistant Chaplain. Since 
student days Morehouse College, Mr. King has done 
graduate work at Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
and Union Theological Seminary. As National Secre- 
tary he succeeds Frank T. Wilson, who is now Dean of 
Men and Professor of Education at Lincoln University, 


Anti-War Strike. The American Student Union 
sounds a call to the third annual student strike against 
war. The date for this year is to be April 22—chosen 
as one which will not conflict with the Easter vacation 
period. The passing by the United States Senate of the 
unprecedented military budget has heightened student 
interest in the strike, which is intended to dramatize 
student sentiment against war as a method of interna- 
tional intercourse. It is announced that a special appeal 
will be addressed to college presidents urging their co- 
Operation in this peace demonstration; “‘the strike is 
not against the administration, but represents . . . a 
solemn and forceful way of expressing student insist- 
ence on peace.” 


Churches and Students. There are many indications 
of an increased interest on the part of the churches in 
work in the college field. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church has a Church Society for College Work the aim 
of which is “‘to promote knowledge of and acceptance 
of Christ’s religion in college and university centers.’ 

Boards of the northern and southern Presbyterian 
churches are supporting a Student Service project at 
Morgantown, West Virginia. Students and faculty of 
the University of West Virginia carry on social and 
religious activities in the mining camps and other under- 
privileged communities in the vicinity. The students are 
finding that such experiences not only add to their social 
sense but also to make them feel closer to the church 


On the Jewish Question. At the recent Princeton 
conference of church leaders, meeting to consider the 
attitude of Christians and churches toward the Jewish 
people, the principle was accepted that a Christian 
approach to the Jews is an integral part of the Church's 
responsibility; that in a world seething with antt 
semitism, and America itself suffering in certain quat- 
ters from the same evil influence, this is a time for the 
Church to be alert; that hatred for a minority race 
can never be reconciled with the spirit of Christ. It 
would seem that the Christian Church is being roused, 
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at last, to some sense of responsibility for the five 
million Jews in America. 


School for Missionaries. At Cornell University, 
January 21-February 15, the seventh annual session of 


the School for Missionaries convened. Thirty-one mis- 
sionaries from eight denominational boards and seven 
countries were in attendance. Classes included Rural 
Sociology, Education, Nutrition, Soils, Plant Breeding, 
Vegetable Gardening, Poultry, Animal Husbandry. 
Seminars were arranged on subjects of special mission- 
ary interest, such as Family Life, Termites, Sanitary 
Water Supply, Tropical Fruits. Field trips were made 
to a large parish and to a centralized school district. 
lohn H. Reisner, of the Agricultural Missions Founda- 
tion, met with the group for two weeks and related the 
Pro- 


fessor Charles A. Taylor, of Cornell, is in charge of the 


school to the broader aspects of mission activity. 
schor |. 
Speakers. John Mackay led a six-hour student semi- 
nar at New York University (Downtown) on “The 
Heart of the Christian Faith.” ... The Michigan State 
Y. M. C. A. is sponsoring a series of addresses on the 


general theme of “Christian Philosophy for the Student 
f Today,” with Dean Thomas W. Graham of Oberlin, 
President Albert W. Palmer, Professor Wilhelm Pauck 
f Chicago Theological Seminary, and Dean W. W. 
Whitehouse of Albion College as speakers. . . . Lynn 
Harold Hough led the eighth annual midwinter con- 
vocation and the second annual Christian Leadership 
Conference at the University of Tennessee January 


21-23. . . . In Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky 
“Dad” Elliott is holding religious meetings with col- 


Robert Russell Wicks, Dean of the 
Princeton University Chapel, has given a series of ad- 
lresses at the University of Virginia and the University 
f North Carolina and he is scheduled to go to the 
University of Georgia later in the spring... . \t Massa- 
chusetts State College Dr. William Ernest Hocking, of 
Harvard, spoke to the faculty on “What Place Can 
There Be for Religious Teaching in Our Colleges?” 
Followed by a period for questions and discussion, the 


lege groups. 


session was a challenging one. 


7 om 


Ralph Harlow, 


of Smith 
Wilhelm Pauck, 
of Chicago 
Theological 
Seminary 
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Recent Conferences 


Tri-State. The annual midwinter conference in the 
Tri-State Area (Maryland, Pennsylvania and District 
of Columbia) was held the week-end of February 8 
with an attendance of about forty. The unique feature 
of this conference is its shipboard locale. Sessions are 
held at sea en route from Baltimore to Hampton Insti- 
tute. This year, in spite of heavy ice in the Chesapeake 
Bay, the conference ship made the trip without mishap 
albeit a delay of some hours. 

In the discussion on “The Future of the Church” 
Robert Gearhart (University of Pennsylvania) took the 
position that the Church should deal primarily with the 
individual; Ralph Harlow (Smith College) held that 
the Church should place increased emphasis on -social. 
problems such as war and interracial prejudice. 

During the day spent at Hampton Institute, the. dele- 
gates had ample opportunity to see the campus of this 
fine Negro College, with its well equipped library, and 
to associate with students on the campus, at the noon 
church service, and at a tea held at the home of Presi- 
dent Howe. 

Long-tume Technique. Whooping it up for two 
weeks with a lot of vocal and printed advertising has 
been a time-honored technique of a Christian Associa- 
tion about to alarm the campus into a special series of 
religious meetings. The technique at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute was different, last January. In early 
autumn the speakers were engaged, the administra- 
tion’s endorsement of the Religious Emphasis Week 
was given the Christian Association, the Dean and Com- 
mandant agreed to suspend classes one hour each day 
during the week in favor of the guest speakers, and the 
voluntary meetings took the form of colorful worship 
services and fellowship dinners, arranged by students 
and faculty. Saved by this careful advance planning 
from the exhaustion of the blowing of trumpets and 
the fanfare heretofore considered necessary, the Vir- 
ginia Tech Association went into its week of religious 
emphasis spiritually awake. Naturally, it emerged 
stronger and richer because of the experience. Spencer 
Edmunds, E. McNeill Poteat, Jr., and E. S. King were 
the guest speakers who were heard by a total audience 
of 4,390 persons. The experience is not remote enough 
to be evaluated qualitatively, but already attitudes have 
emerged which indicate that some students and profes- 
sors are on the quest which may lead to the life 
abundant. 


Volunteer Unions. Student Volunteer Union Con- 
ferences, held recently in Ohio, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Indiana and Tennessee, drew on the Indian- 
apolis Convention for their discussion themes. The 
Volunteers gave time and thought to the purpose and 
function of the Student Volunteer Movement in the 
present day. 

The Alabama Student Volunteers, meeting the first 
week-end in March at Birmingham, had John A. 
Mackay, Kerr Taylor and others as speakers on the 
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theme: “Christ from Colleges to Continents.” The 
Eastern Pennsylvania-New Jersey Union is having its 
spring conference at Bethlehem, Pa., March 13-15. 
Kentucky Union conference will meet at Louisville 
April 3-5. Other Union conferences will be announced 


ater. ‘hile the programs center around missionary 
later. While the program nter around missionary 
themes these conferences are open to all college stu- 
dents. 

Joint Conference. In Tennessee the Methodists, 


Disciples, Cumberland Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
joined with the Christian Associations in conference at 
Murfreesboro on the theme: “Christian Students in 
Action.” Lynn Harold Hough, Harvey C. Brown, P. 
A. Lyon and Claud Nelson were leaders. 


Some fifty Council members, representing the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion, spent three days at Topeka, Kansas, making 
plans for the remainder of the year. The emphases 
of the Region are carried out through commissions on: 
World Coéperation, Personal Adjustment and Social 
Relationships, Creative Leisure, Reinterpretation of 
Religion, Race Relationships, New Citizenship and 
Finance. Each commission presented its recommen- 
dations for projects. The Reverend Joseph King of 
Lawrence led two discussions, one on finding a dynamic 
for the Student Christian Movement, the other on 
developing a concept of God. 


The annual Pacific Southwest Interseminary Confer- 
ence met at San Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo. The addresses by several speakers on “The 
New Church” proved to be so interesting that copies 
were printed and distributed to the hundred delegates 
in attendance. The Interseminary Conference of the 
Middle Atlantic States, held recently at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, was well attended by 
seminaries of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey 
and Maryland. 





STUDENTS AND THE 
CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION 
Edited by Jesse R. Wilson 


Report of the Quadrennial Convention 
at Indianapolis 


including the addresses of 


WILLIAM TEMPLE, Archbishop of York, one of the 
world’s great Christian statesmen. 

T. Z. KOO, lucid interpreter of East to West, and 
West to East. 

TOYOHIKO KAGAWA, Japan’s great gift to western 
Christianity. 

INDUK PAK, able and charming spokesmen for wo- 
men of the East. 


Also, many other addresses, in addition to the seminar dis- 
cussions and special features of the Quadrennial Convention 


Cloth, $2.00 


Order from: The Student Volunteer Movement 
254 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Interseminary and Interracial 

Meeting at Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
the annual Southern Interseminary Conference came 
together on the high level of Christian democracy. The 
conference was bi-racial, the fifty delegates coming 
from six southern theological seminaries. The confer. 
ence planning was done by a committee of faculty and 
students of Gammon and of Emory University. From 
the opening session there was manifest a fine spirit of 
Christian brotherhood and interracial understanding, 

Among the significant contributions were the ad¢- 
dresses of President Willis J. King on “The Christian 
Church in the Modern World,” Professor W. A 
Smart on “The Church’s Immediate Task in_ the 
South,” and Professor John Bennett as he analyzed 
the place of the Christian Church in the world crisis, 

In the final address of the conference Professor 
Bennett inspired hope by showing that the rigidities 
of old orthodoxy are crumbling, that a new social 
emphasis is emerging but that the personal and social 
inevitably are tied together. He pointed out that there 
are two areas in which the Church, if it is to survive, 
must effectively serve: (1) in the area of economics, 
where a pagan monster has developed while the Church 
has been asleep; and in (2) the frank and fearless 
facing of the Church toward the destructive forces 
around the world which form the new tyranny of na 
tionalism and of the totalitarian state. 

The conference made no general commitments on 
theological or social issues. A poll that was taken re 
vealed the personal attitudes of the delegates. There 
was unanimous agreement that the gospel is both indi- 
vidual and social. Socialism was considered by forty 
per cent of those present to be the best expression of 
the Christian spirit in the economic order. There was 
a majority opinion on the following points: employees 
have the same right as employers to organize for col- 
lective bargaining and social action; labor strikes if 
non-violent should receive the support of Christians; 
the cooperative society is an essential force for creating 
a better society and deserves the support of individual 
Christians and churches. All believed in interracial 
conferences such as this one and in Christian brother 
hood in terms of interracial relationships. Everyone— 
with a single exception—declared his intention to work 
on behalf of the attitudes registered in the poll. 

Typical attitudes toward the conference among the 
Gammon students were registered as follows: We are 
making real progress in race relations in the South. It 
gives us a feeling of wanting to move forward. Such 
conferences provide evidence of the fact that the fog 
of fiction about and misunderstanding of the two races 
toward each other is passing. We have reason to bk 
encouraged over the fact that professing Christians afe 
taking Christianity more seriously. There is a new 
awareness of God and a serious desire to be truly 
Christian. Such conferences provide the technique for 
dissolving race prejudice through suggesting worthy 
projects for actual interracial codperation, 

GARLAND A. HENDRICKS. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
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WORLD-WIDE FELLOWSHIP 


TO MAKE your campus aware of the importance of 
Christian missions: 

1. Be sure that you yourself are aware of their 
strategic importance first! 

2. Gather around you—in the form of a World Fel- 
lowship Committee, Student Volunteer Group, or what 
not—several people who feel as strongly as you do 
about the importance of the Christian mission. Such a 
group should have three major functions: 

a. Study. See the $.V.M. Study Manual;! list of Indian- 
apolis Convention books; new pamphlets like Oldham’s 


Church, Community, and State;? Hocking’s address on 
Evangelism.* 

b. Prayer—“If God is the most real thing in the world... 
prayer is the most important thing in life, and conduct 
tests it.".—Archbishop William Temple. 

c. Planned Action. First, decide upon your aims in mak- 
ing the campus aware of the Christian mission in the 
world. Second, list assets in achieving those aims (¢. g., 
an interest of students in the W.S.C.F.; helpful faculty 
members). Third, draw up a program for the year. 


3. Change attitudes by widening horizons. Endeavor 
to get your Association to see that every significant 
activity, rightly understood, contributes to the building 
of the Christian world community. Keep before them 
this consciousness of being part of a world-wide fel- 
lowship as they undertake their apparently “local” en- 
deavors. This sense of being part of the world com- 
munity 1s perhaps the ultimate criterion of “making 
your campus aware of the strategic importance of mis- 
sions. 

4. Make your program closely integrated. The “per- 
fect program’’ might be described as follows: The 
Christian Association sponsors a project abroad, such 
as the support of Lyman Hoover or the supplying of 
medical equipment for a doctor in Africa. (Projects 
from $5 to $5,000 are available. Write the Student 
Volunteer Movement, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City.) The Association may appeal to the whole cam- 
pus for the support of the project, but it does not 
thereby soft-pedal its distinctly Christian aim. A host 
of activities can be centered around the project which 
keeps it before the students in a natural, close-to-life 
way. If your project is providing supplies for an 
African doctor, bring the doctor himself to the campus 
when he is home on furlough. Give him a chance to 
talk with individuals as well as to address groups. Fail- 
ing that, get some other speaker who knows Africa 
and understands what your doctor is trying to do to- 
ward building the Christian world community. In any 
case, keep' in direct touch with the person who carries 
out your project abroad. Use moving pictures of Af- 
rica and of medical work in other lands. Have a 
Golden Rule Supper during your money-raising cam- 
paign. Have a planned worship service in concluding 
your financial campaign. Put a study group to work 


Order from Student Volunteer Movement; Price, ten cents. 

“Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1935; Price, twenty-five certs. 

3 rs ~ + - . . * 
Order from Albert L. Scott, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. No 


charge. 
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on some phase of Africa’s problems—race relations, 
modern industry and the African, the growth of the 
indigenous church. Have exhibits of books on world 
problems, particularly as exemplified in Africa. Urge 
the International Relations Club and the debating clubs 
to consider problems growing from these studies. Give 
a play with an African locale (e. g., The Color Line) 
or with a medical setting (e.g., Operation at One). 
Plan deputations and radio broadcasts to get near-by 
churches interested in your project. If possible, bring 
an African student to your campus—not just to make 
a speech but to spend a week-end and really share the 
African point of view with you.—And on and on and 
on! There is no end to the things that can be done 
with a good project—if someone works at the job!* 
A project has infinite potentiality for being a really 
educational venture and for leading students into active 
identification with the Christian world mission. 


WILMINA ROWLAND. 
a 


SALVAGING GERMAN SCHOLARS 


Of the 7,000 students and scholars who have been 
forced out of the German universities only a few— 
about 1,800—have been salvaged to date. 

When it set up the High Commission for the Aid of 
Refugees Coming from Germany, the League of Na- 
tions realized that the problem was so vast that a single 
organization could not successfully do the job. So sev- 
eral private units were delegated the responsibility for 
the many categories and International Student Service 
(represented in the United States by the National Stu- 
dent Federation of America) was asked to undertake 
the work in behalf of student refugees. This organi- 
zation, first known as European Student Relief, had 
carried on, in the post-war days, similar work for stu- 
dents dispossessed by the war. To date each of the 
seventeen active national units of I. S. S. has raised 
enough money to help about 1,800 students by finding 
places for them, advancing funds for the continuation 
of their studies or reorientating them in a self-support- 
ing field. Many thousand still need help and the num- 
ber is by no means static. More young Germans are 
being forced into exile for racial or political reasons 
today than ever before. Most of them are students who 
prepared for careers they can not pursue in the “New 
Germany.” And many of these are unusual young 
people with a worthy contribution to make. 

It is this latter, special class that I. S. 5. is most 
concerned about. Here are men and women who must 
be saved for humanity, for the progress they can de- 
velop through their special talents. A few have been 
brought to the United States, and all of these have 
added to the life of the college community in which 
they were placed. Through I. S. S., scholarships in 
colleges are found for these students, highly recom- 
mended by a distinguished international committee of 
scholars. Fraternities and sororities have generously 


*See S.V.M. Group Manual for practical suggestions concerning 
movies, books, plays, worship, study, etc. Order from Student Volunteer 
Movement, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Ten cents. 
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‘‘a thrilling story’’ 


“Professor Shedd has traced the history of student 
Christian Societies in the United States from 1700 
to 1900, the extension of the Movement to other | 
lands, and the organization of the World's Student 
Christian Federation. He has added a chapter 
briefly summarizing developments from 1915 to 
1934. The book is based upon prolonged and 
careful investigation of the pertinent manuscript 
and printed material and must remain permanently 
the authoritative work in its field. It is a thrilling 
story here told comprehensively for the first time.” 
---Kenneth Scott Latourette, in Yale Divinity News. 
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cooperated by providing room and board on the campus, 
while friends of I. S. S. have contributed money for 
their books, laundry and incidental expenses. 

In order to extend this project to real proportions 
many individuals and groups of students on American 
campuses have become “Friends of I. S. S.” It is a 
simple procedure. If you wish to join other Friends 
in helping these students who have been forced from 
their homeland, write to the National Student Federa- 
tion of America (representing I. S. S. in this country) 
at 8 West 40th St., New York City. 

JosEpuH CADDEN. 


a 
Religious Emphasis Week. Featured by an address 
by Dr. Oscar Johnson, religious and civic leader of St. 
Louis, Mo., a seminar under the direction of the Rev. 
Frank Leavell, of Nashville, Tenn., and special pro- 
grams by four student church organizations on the 
campus, the third annual Religious Emphasis Week, 
held recently at Louisiana State University, is de- 
scribed as “the most successful” ever held on this 
campus. ... The University of Georgia observed Reli- 
gious Emphasis Week February 29-March 4, with Dr. 
James W. Workman, of Arkansas, as speaker. 
e 
A man wandered into a tennis tournament and sat 
down on the bench. “Whose game?” he asked. A shy 
young thing sitting next to him looked up hopefully. 
“Tl am,” she replied —MvucGwump. 
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YOU'VE GOT A BUDGET TO RAISE? 
Heres how they do it at Penn State 


Make a list of all program activities and items for 
which the Association will incur expenses during the 
next year; tell the campus about them. 

3. Publicize the budget and activities in the college 
paper; also print or mimeograph this information so 
that copies may be put in the hands of every student 
and member of the faculty. This publicity should take 
place before the finance canvass. 

b. In various ways, during the year and at the time 
of the finance canvass, remind the campus of the place 
and function of the Christian Association and report 
ways in which it is working to accomplish these ends, 
Emphasize the values of belonging to a movement with 
national and world-wide fellowship and influence and 
call attention to ways in which your campus shares in 
these values—. ¢., intercollegiate conferences, work for 
peace, World’s Student Christian Federation, ete. 

c. The purpose of the above procedure is to take 
each and every campus citizen into your confidence by 
reporting to them, informing them, assuming that they 
are interested in at least one phase of the program and 
by bringing the persons who will be solicited to the 
point where they are willing to think and act on the 
basis that the Christian Association is a “good thing” 
and should be supported. 

d. The best reason for financial support by the 
campus is a creative program, operating throughout 
the year and challenging the interest and participation 
of the most able students and faculty members 


I] 

Organize and plan the finance canvass. 

a. Ask at least five of the strongest campus leaders, 
not on the cabinet, to advise the Finance Canvass Com- 
mittee wherein its plans may be improved. 

b. Select division leaders who in turn will secure six 
solicitors to work for them. 

1. When the division leaders and solicitors accept their 
responsibility give to each a written statement of what he 
is expected to do. 

2. Except for living groups—fraternities, sororities, dor- 
mitories—give each solicitor about fifteen persons to see. 

3. Organize men and women separately, even when the 
finance canvass is held unitedly or jointly. Ask members 
of the faculty to solicit their colleagues. 

c. Insist that all men and women students as well as 
faculty division leaders and solicitors attend a pre 
canvass “Kick-Off” meeting, when the place, function, 
necessity and value of the Christian Association will 
be presented and the details of the canvass explained. 
If the group can have an inexpensive meal together, it 
is much to be preferred. 

d. Give each solicitor a packet, preferably in an en- 
velope not over 10% by 4% inches in size, containing: 


a list of students to see; pledge cards; receipts: blank 
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checks; suggestions to solicitors; daily report en- 
velopes, etc. 

e. Arrange for a daily report meeting of division 

leaders or with both division leaders and solicitors dur- 
ing the four days of the canvass. 
f. Ask the college business office to permit students 
make voluntary pledges collectible with their next 
semester fees; not as an assessment but as a service. 
The following form has been in use at Penn State: 


‘ 
L( 


“I hereby authorize the Treasurer of The Pennsylvania 
State College to charge the above amount of $............ 
to my account payable with my fees for the second semester, 
Monday, February 3, 1936. 

“Signed 


[I] 


The success of the canvass depends on: 


a. The quality and extent of the Christian Associa- 
tion program. 

b. A budget clearly stated and well apportioned. 

c. A student body and faculty well informed con- 
cerning the program and financial needs of the Associa- 
non. 

d. A chairman of executive ability who has the re- 
spect of the campus, believes in the work of the As- 
sociation and realizes the importance of securing its 
financial support. 

e. Division leaders and solicitors qualified for their 
task and informed concerning their responsibilities. 

f. Great care given to the details of the canvass. 

¢. Use of the spirit of competition; measurement of 
the percentage of goal reached each day, etc. 

h. Making sure that every person on the campus has 
an opportunity to make a contribution. 

i. Making the work of the canvass real fun and at 
the same time very important. 

Harry W. SEAMANS. 

Penn State. 

x 
“Why the tooth brush in your coat lapel?” 
“It's my class pin—I go to Colgate.” 
—TempPLe OwL. 





An Invitation 
for This Summer ! 


Ministers and other religious workers are in- 
vited to take a short five weeks’ course or a 
longer ten weeks’ course in our Summer Quar- 
ter. You may begin either June 22 or July 27. 

A wide range of vital and important courses 
under stimulating instructors will be available. 
Part of your work may be taken in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. What better way to prepare 
for next fali and thus bring your people fresh 
and well-informed religious leadership? 


For Summer Quarter Bulletin address ; 











The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue . . . Chicago 
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SUMMER DATES 


Except where designated, groups and conferences are open 
to men and women students and to interested visitors. Certain 
of the dates and other information here given necessarily are 
still tentative. See the April INTERCOLLEGIAN for a fuller Di- 
rectory of Summer Opportunities. 


REGIONAL STUDENT CONFERENCES 


BLAirSTOWN, N. J. (preparatory school boys) ...... June 20-25 
BivueE Ripce, N. C. (men and women) ............. June 11-20 
Estes PArK, Coto. (men and women) ............. June 5-15 
Ho.utster, Mo. (men and women) ............... *June 4-13 
Kincs Mountain, N. C. (men and women) ...... *June 2-8 
LAKE COUCHICHING, ONT. (Canada) (men and 


MUONS oko crvackin ccudenata eV newaes bon tebemaies Sept. 8-21 
Lams Grieve, Wise. Caen) sis. cde edldenccaceds June 12-20 
LAKE GENEVA, WIScC. (women) ..............000005 June 22-30 
Magus, MAM (WORE) oc icciiceswisose ds sees June 15-23 
MARITIME SprRING CAmp (Canada) (men = and 

WOES” ..c63- Kaneueihenaemeneeees Pet ap cg *May 22-31 
NORTHFIELD, MAss.: Mount Hermon (men) ...... June 8-14 
SEABECK, WASH. (men and women) .............. June 13-22 


SURE BAT, TB. . COM ss «R26 Seo ow hemes June 17-24 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 


CHRISTIAN YouTH CONFERENCE, Lakeside, Ohio ...June 23-28 
Paciric AREA CONFERENCE (W. S. C. F.) Mills Col- 

Re: ec wines ww hor cee olants tase Aug. 23-Sept. 2 
NATIONAL STUDENT SECRETARIES’ SEMINAR, Blue 

Rite, TB. 6: as-0veetenerss aeewew alse vs oe June 29-July 13 
NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 

sss sic sin so hone So tal cs ota te aol am ca *Sept. 9-15 
CONFERENCE ON MENTAL HYGIENE AND RELIGION. 

For professors, administrators, pastors, student 

secreteiees, £A008 Re. Ms ee ees ieee Aug. 31-Sept. 6 


SUMMER STUDY AND TRAINING 

PRESIDENTS’ ScHOOL, Blue Ridge, N. C., June 17-July 23. 

PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOL, New York City, July 7-Aug. 18. 

Brste Stupy SEMINAR. Camp Sierra, California. August 2-29. 

INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES—Groups are being formed in Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Seattle, Buffalo, Kansas City, Den- 
ver. Groups meet in July and in August, for periods varying 
from a week to two months. 

New YorK SUMMER SERVICE Group (6 to 8 weeks, beginning 
about June 24). 

INstTITUTES OF HUMAN Retations (National Conference of 
Jews and Christians). Four to five days: Los Angeles, Blue 
Ridge; Estes Park; Madison, Wisc. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS INstTITUTES (American Friends 
Service Committee). Ten days each, at Duke; Grinnell; 
Wellesley; Whittier; Mills; Reed; Swarthmore. 

L. I. D. Summer Scnoor, Training for labor leadership. Six 
weeks beginning June 20. 

West VIRGINIA STUDENT Service Proyect. (Service in min- 
ing community). July-August. 

VOLUNTEER WorK Camps, Home Service Work, and Peace 
Education in Rural Communities. Sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. 


EuROPEAN CONFERENCES 

Student Conferences: Swanwick, England. July 15-21; July 
24-30. 

Federation Conference: Swanwick in July; German Protes- 
tant Week at Stuttgart, July 24-29; General Committee 
Meeting in Switzerland, August 5-11. 

International Study Conference for Workers Among Secondary 
School Youth (W. S. C. F.), Dassell, Germany, June 19-28. 

World’s Sunday School Convention, Oslo, Norway, July 6-12. 


* Dates subject to change. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 


helps you get beneath the surface. Through 





ong-established nnections with Soviet 
institutions and through its own indepen 
dent representation in M ow, it enables 


Ou To meet peopie 


yc . affords more than 


ordinary tourist services. Inquiring travel 
ers... students, teachers, and members of 
the protessions . are invited to consult 


regarding their plans ... either for group 


tours or individual arrangements. . 


without obligation or expense. 


Tenth Season 


THE OPEN ROAD 


Department A 
8 West 40th Street, New York 


Cooperating with Intourist 














$372 


round trip New York with a 
month in the Soviet Union 
Other tours up to $900 


























acces 


“A fascinating little book which reminds us 
of what women have done is Abbie Graham's 
Ladies in Revolt The human story behind the 
accomplishments of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Emma Willard, Margaret Fuller, Lucretia Mott 
and others of the pioneers of the past 150 
years is interestingly presented on a running 
thread of the history of the woman's move- 
ment from the late eighteenth century down 
to the early twentieth.” 

—the Journal of the American 
Association of University Women 


Ladies in Revolt 
$1.75 


THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 








FROM THE COLLEGE PRESS 
Ivory Tower? 


Basic economic and social changes are commanding 
the attention of all mature people who are intellectually 
alive, and college men and women have the right and— 
more than that—the duty to equip themselves with 
knowledge of problems of the greatest importance, 
One need not look far in the collegiate press to find evi- 
dence of widespread interest by students in questions 
of widest implications. 

It is a fair question to ask, however, can a student 
acquire enough information during the four-year col- 
lege period to justify his embracing a “cause”? In 
other words, should the student restrict his interest in 
world peace, communism, socialism, and all the other 
“isms” to intellectual curiosity ? 

A clear-cut answer to this question in the minds of 
students will do much to clarify their reactions to vari- 
ous youth movements. It is easy to lose one’s balance 
in a survey of the many answers to the world’s ills. In 
almost any discussion group of young people there is 
sure to be at least one who thinks he is socialist or com- 
munist. Perhaps it is a sign that he has done some 
thinking about major problems. But at that stage of 
development it is easy to miss the broader aspects of the 
entire subject, easy to see all the favorable side of one’s 
own viewpoint to the exclusion of the unfavorable. 

The scientific method has a lot in its favor as applied 
to politics as well as in the laboratory. If a man has a 
clearly reasoned philosophy which leads him to become 
a martyr in the cause of communism, we can at least 
commend his sincerity. It is extremely doubtful, how- 
ever, whether most college students can graduate from 
the experimental stage into the realm of martyrdom be- 
fore they have been through the college mill and had a 
few years in the world of realities. M.I1. T. Tecnu. 


Force for Peace 


The world is beginning to realize that, for most of 
the seventeen years of so-called peace since the world 
war, the struggle for economic supremacy has been a 
war in itself, as well as the potential cause of another 
actual war. It is both interesting and hopeful that the 
college students of America, a generation knowing noth- 
ing of pre-war standards and nothing of the horrors of 
wartime, presents a strong front against martial and 
economic conflict. As college students we must realize 
that the brunt of the struggle and the after effects of a 
war will be borne by us. 

Statesmen, educators,and religious leaders whose first 
interest is international progress and peace, are wondet- 
ing if student pacifism is merely theoretical. Will we 
succumb to brass bands and war-time tunes? As ind 
viduals and as students we actually comprise one of the 
strongest forces for peace in the world today. 


—Huntingtdon College News. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Protesting R. 0. T. C. 
To THE EbITors: 

A fight is being waged at Ohio University against 
the establishment of a voluntary R. O. T. C. 

In November the president of the university made 
an apparent denial to the press of rumors that an 
Rk. O. T. C. was to be established; then came an an- 
nouncement by the president on January 6, 1936, that 
the unit had been established. The ministers of Athens 
protested, together with other ministers and groups 
throughout the state. Students, parents and alumni 
also protested. The faculty of the university were not 
consulted in this movement to establish an R. O. T. C. 
Dr. James stated that steps had been taken previous to 
July 1, 1935 to bring the unit here. He (the presi- 
dent) further stated that it met with his approval. 

The Board of Trustees denied us the privilege of 
protesting before them, after we had been given rea- 
sonable assurance that we would be heard. Twelve 
hundred signed protests from students, faculty and 
other citizens of Athens were not presented to the 
hoard but placed on file after the board meeting. 

The student groups opposing the R. O. T. C. met and 
resolved to continue their opposition. A letter was sent 
to President Roosevelt as Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Army, urging him to use his authority 
to order the War Department to withdraw this unit. 

Ohio University has never had military training, ex- 
cept the S. A. T. C. during the World War. We re- 
fuse to accept the decision of the board as a defeat, 
and will redouble our efforts against military training 
at Ohio University. ALBERT G. JENKINS, 

The Wesley Foundation 
at Ohio University. 

Athens, Ohio. 

+ 


Action Called For 
To THE EpITors: 


Intelligent students are realizing today that the age- 
old attitude, “Wars always have been and always will 
be” is stupid, unprogressive, unscientific. But mere 
conviction will not prevent another war. Belief and 
hope are no substitutes for action. 

In Washington 532 Americans are steering the 
course of the nation—435 congressmen and 96 senators, 
and a president. Realistic peace action must focus its 
attention on these “determiners of policy” while it pro- 
motes also a deepening sentiment against war and real- 
istic education on the requirements for a permanent 
world peace. 

The youth of this country are challenged to act— 
not merely to talk for peace. Let college men and 
women awaken to their opportunities and obligations. 
They can—if they will—affect a mighty about-face in 
our national attitudes toward war. 

Duke. DouGLas CorRIHER. 
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A Council Member Reacts 
DEAR 

To one whose contacts with Christian youth had 
been limited to so-called devotions self-consciously led, 
and to resounding anti-war perorations aimed at com- 
placent collegians—the recent regional council meeting 
was something of a shock! 

Never before had I been part of a group of students 
as earnest as this group and so eager in pursuit of 
deep questions. I was impressed by the absence of 
pedantry and of shallowness. As I listened to informal 
discussions on world codperation or social relationships 
—discussions in which I could not enter because my 
mind had been dormant along such lines—I ardently 
wished that I had not allowed such important issues 
to be crowded out of my thinking. 

I was delighted to find that interest in spiritual mat- 
ters had not made these young people dull; indeed 
they were more pleasing as personalities than many of 
my acquaintances who make pleasure their main objec- 
tive. The evening devoted to recreation was as bril- 
liant as other sessions had been serious. 

The impression of strong Christian personalities, who 
have found a new force in Christ, or perhaps recap- 
tured it from the cavil and formality which appear too 
much in our churches, is still with me. And I eagerly 
look forward to another such experience at the sum- 
mer conference. : 

Sincerely, 
“New Councit MEMBER.” 
# 


Wanted— Another Order of St. Francis 
To THE EpiTors: 


It is a commonplace that mission boards today have 
little money to send out new missionaries except for 
replacements. But it is a mistake for a young man or 
woman with a passion for service on the foreign field 
to think that the situation is hopeless. 

It is a fallacy to assume that it is necessary to go out 
under a board. God has not limited himself to boards 
as agencies for taking the good news of the kingdom 
to the world. It is quite possible for young people to 
strike out for themselves. 

I know an American of fine Christian character who 
has a place on the faculty of a progressive state agri- 
cultural college in Brazil. He is an expert in his line. 
Also, he has definite religious and moral convictions 
and he has many chances to talk to students about their 
problems. I know another man who works six days 
a week to make his living. But every night and on 
Sunday he, his wife and daughter are engaged in evan- 
gelical work, conducting a church and social settlement 
on their own place. Neither of these men has ever re- 
ceived a cent from a board. 

I know there is great need for this sort of work in 
Brazil—and no doubt in many other places. From the 
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standpoint of having the Christian message proclaimed 
to them the most neglected class is that of the faculty 
and students in government schools. The next most 
neglected class is that of the workers, rapidly becoming 
class-conscious and organized. Today they are open to 
the gospel, but tomorrow they may be hostile. 

If the boards cannot send out the workers, some of 
The heroism and 
devotion of youth must find an outlet. 


our young people will go anyway. 
To gain the 
strengthening that comes through fellowship, we should 
have a preaching order in the spirit of St. Francis 
called “The Friends of Jesus” or “The Sons of John 
Wesley I believe there would be many members. 

Joun C. GRANBERY. 
Georgetown, Texas. 


é 
Search for Power 
lo THE EpiTors 


In one of your recent issues | was impressed by the 
wistful observation of an American student writing 
from the W. S. C. F. Conference at Basle: “These 
European students have something that we lack in our 
Student Christian Movement in the United States. 
There is a quality of life that has to do with a sense 
of commitment, a complete devotion to God. 

\ group of five of us here at college keenly sense 
this deficiency. We have, after much prayer and shar- 
ing of experiences, attempted to draw up a statement 
of “The Power for Social Reconstruction.” The fol- 
lowing was presented to our Christian 
cabinet : 


\ssociation 


We believe that “God hates those things whi 
hurt those for whom he cares.” We are convinced 
that we must do something about conditions which cd 
not tend to make real the kingdom of God on earth 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.” Therefore, unless we have wilfully 
given ourselves to God, through Christ, we cannot even 
envision that kingdom, much less know his will for us 
in the building of it. Then we can hope to know what 
God’s will is for each of us individually only it we 
are more willing and eager to know it than anything 
else in the world. “If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.” 

This can be made more realistic. God shows us only 
He does not reveal a complete pro- 
gram at once, but he has a plan. We must take each 
step on faith and also as the most reasonable thing to 
do since we believe that God is more intelligent and 


one step at a time. 


more concerned about our and others’ true welfare than 
we can be. 

Specifically, we feel our first step is material and 
spiritual assistance in a workers’ community near the 
college, where social and economic conditions are ap- 
palling. Our ultimate aim is always changed lives of 
individuals, but we must provide life’s necessities for 
folk and secure their confidence, before we can expect 
them to want to know more about him that sent us. 
“Man does not live by bread alone,” yet bread is neces- 
sary. True Christians must not stop short of winning 
men but must, at the same time, seek to change an 
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economic system which definitely postpones the king- 
dom of God here on earth. A STUDENT READER, 


Note: By request of the writer, identifying names are 
omitted. 


IS A GODLESS WORLD INCREDIBLE? 
(From page 128.) 


at a time when the conflict between science and religion 
was most acute. It took over the whole of nineteenth 
century scientific dogmatism as a part of its own phi- 
losophy. The fact that Marx himself was profoundly 
influenced by Feuerbach is an accident of history, but 
it is one of the reasons for the anti-religious bias of 
contemporary Marxist philosophy. It is perfectly true 
that the best contemporary Marxist writers have re- 
vised their science and they engage in polemics against 
the older mechanical materialism but the anti-religious 
attitude which also has important sociological roots has 
remained unmodified. There is nothing about the pres- 
ent use of the world “materialism” by Marxists when 
they speak of “dialectical materialism’’ which finally 
rules out theism. On the contrary, Archbishop Temple 
in his latest book finds the essential position involved 
in dialectical materialism very close to his own. 

4. Communism—so long as the struggle is on, so 
long as it is possible to make survivals of capitalism the 
source of evil, so long as there is enthusiasm over the 
can avert its 
gaze from the perennial problems of human lite. It 
can forget human perversity and tragedy and death in 
its contemplation of a utopian future to be built by 
present struggles. 


new and over promises as yet unexplored 


How long can such a situation last? 
What will happen when the struggle becomes less tense, 
when the novelty wears off, when frustrations appear 
which clearly are not the result of capitalism; when 
there is disillusionment about the utopian promises? 
It may very well be true that communism in its organ- 
zation of economic life will succeed, but from an out- 
side perspective it seems certain that then the real 
human problem will just begin. To preserve zest for 
living, to face our inevitable human fate, to deal with 
the sin in human nature, to see an adequate meaning in 
the world—such problems will begin. No one can pre- 
dict to what conclusions about God communists. will 
then come but one can predict with confidence that the 
religious problem will be faced again. 


BN A godless world it would not be true to say that 
life would have no meaning. Good would still be good 
and there would still be causes worth striving for. 
There would still be work and human comradeship and 
jov. To promote the increase of human welfare would 
still he an obligation. Men would still win their souls 
by lives of integrity and loyalty. But meaningful as 
our human life would be even in those circumstances 
it would be an oasis in a vast desert of meaninglessness. 
Perhaps there are other oases of which we do not know, 
but if there are not, the time will come when it will be 
all desert and there will be no awareness that there had 
ever been anything else. 
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The Wayfarer 
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“I am a senior, a history major with no particular 
outlook,” writes one of my correspondents. But he 
makes a wise self-prescription. It is to get ‘‘outlook”’ 
and “insight” by spending next summer in social re- 
search as a member of the New York Summer Service 
Group because, “I should like to see for myself what 
kind of economic system I am living in, and because | 
should like to do something about it.” I urge a dose 
of the same medicine on any other of my friends suf- 
fering from social malnutrition or myopia. Groups for 
social discovery are to be held next summer in every 
section of the country... Watch THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for dates and other details. 

* 

My friends have been telling me that students are 
more earnest, more studious and more of a lot of other 
serious things. And now comes a New York Tics 
reporter with figures and tables—based on question 
naire replies by students—to prove that “the total hours 
spent each week in small leisure pursuits by the aver- 
age student almost equal the whole time he invests in 
study and classes. Sheer idleness, random conversation 

| radio rank second, third, and fourth in point of 
time consumed, and each is common to more than 
seventy-five per cent of the student population.” If 
the reporter had confined his research to a “typical 
Student Movement audience’’—at a summer confer- 
ence, sav—would he have been obliged to sketch a 
different kind of a picture for the information of the 
lay Times readers? I wonder! 

s 

From Ohio Wesleyan comes the report that whereas 
last semester thirty students enrolled in a curriculum 
Bible course, 130 students signed up in February. And 

Northwestern students are pressing for a course on 
war, even though the university budget committee has 
said that the financial deficit forbids adding any courses. 
| wonder if the 7imes reporter ran across any of such 
damning evidences of a “serious” mind in college 
vouth : 

a 

| advise my readers to keep in close touch with the 
publications of Christian Youth Building a New W orld. 
To the existing very useful pamphlets in this series 
(issued by The International Council of Religious 
Education, Chicago) others are being added, on such 
pressing issues as: the liquor problem; building a 
Christian economic order; social education for the 
churches; preparation for marriage. 

. 

My European mail brought me recently an encourag- 
ing letter. Written at Paris, it invited me to attend the 
International Youth Conference for Peace, in Brussels, 
February 29-March 1, 1936. “We, the youth of the 
world, by uniting our forces to those of our elders, will 
help to bring the war to an end in a spirit of interna- 
tional justice”—such is the ringing call to the youth of 
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five continents to assemble at Brussels. A French or 
German, Italian or British youth stands much closer 
to the war specter than you or I—yet. So I am cheered 
—and impressed—by evidences of courageous devotion 
to a Cause which holds promise both of glory and 
martyrdom. 

, . 

Another letter from foreign parts bears a Chinese 
postmark. The writer is a Junior Middle School teacher 
(age 28) who seeks to build up a friendly correspond- 
ence between Chinese Christians and Christians in other 
countries. Religious books, rural reconstruction, world 
peace—are among the topics proposed for this ex- 
change. The Chinese corresponding group call them- 
selves: “The International Christian Friendship Move- 
ment.” My readers are invited to write to: Mr. Carl 
H. S. Chen, Futsing, Fukien, China. 

a 

William Clark—Hartford Seminary student, has 
joined the travel staff of the New England Student 
Christian Movement, succeeding Wilmina Rowland as 
special representative for missionary interests. Miss 
Rowland’s ministry post-Quadrennial months 
have taken on a wider geographical sweep, encompass- 
ing eastern and far-western states and points between. 
Ann Graybill, pre-Quadrennial travel assignments be- 
hind her, is taking a semester of graduate work at 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

® 

Gardiner Day moves on from a Williamstown pas- 
torate to St. Stephen’s Church at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Mr. Day is Chairman of the Interseminary Movement 
and was the able chairman of the recent National Theo- 
logical Conference at Indianapolis. 

s 

Roy McCorkle of Wooster and Yale succeeds Hayes 
Beall as Secretary of the National Interseminary Com- 
mittee. 


these 


v 

A cable from China gives the good news of T. Z. 
Koo’s acceptance of the invitation to return to the 
United States in time for visits to a number of sum- 
mer conferences. He now comes to us as‘a Federa- 
tion staff member. 

* 

I am deeply saddened by the death of Dr. John Hope, 
President of Atlanta University. He will be missed 
as a progressive leader in education and as a staunch 
friend of the Student Movement. 

x 
[ close with these lines by Henry Van Dyke: 
If I had the time to find a place 
And sit me down full face to face 
With my better self that cannot show, 
In my daily life that rushes so; 
It might be then I would see my soul 
Was stumbling still toward the shining goal. 
I might be nerved by the thought sublime ; 
If I had the time. 
THE WAYFARER. 
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A PROGRAM PAPER 


Choosing and Launching the New Cabinet 


FOR three weeks Bill Meanwell has been the new “Y” 
President. It is high time, he decides, to choose the 
cabinet and he ponders the matter during “Ec’’ class. 
Of course the three members of the retiring cabinet 
who are not graduating can be asked to continue. One 
has been a sad failure, but Bill figures he may do better 
with experience. The second of the three has done a 
good one man job on a project calling for four or five 
workers. The third would like to shift to program 
chairman but Bill wants his roommate to have that job. 
That way he won't have to run all over the campus to 
check up on program and besides a prominent position 
like that will give added prestige to the house. (The 
“Y” really rates on Bill’s campus.) . Still cogitating, he 
encounters in the corridor between classes Bud Good- 
fellow who has occasionally attended a “Y” meeting. 
Everybody likes Bud. Just the man for social chair- 
man thinks Bill, and good natured Bud agrees to serve. 
By next day all positions are filled except membership 
chairman. Bill’s roommate has a bright idea. “Let 
Jim Doolittle at the Wanta Rata house have that job. 
They've been trying to get that guy into something for 
three years and the membership drive doesn’t amount 
to much anyway.” What a relief! The cabinet is all 
picked. In a week or two Bill will call a cabinet meet- 
ing during the half hour allowed on the college schedule 
for activities. A few minutes of routine discussion and 
the new cabinet is launched. With the hope that it 
will stay afloat let us turn to some practical suggestions 
for procedure in lining up the new cabinet and getting 
it under way. 


SeLcect WITH CARE 


First, the new president should realize that his prob- 
lem differs sharply from that faced by new leaders of 
many other campus organizations as they select their 
staffs. Ability and dependability he must weigh as 
well as they, but just because the Christian Association 
purposes to be Christian he must exclude qualifications 
they may stress and he must include qualifications they 
need not consider. Superficial campus popularity and 
the “right” political affiliation have no place; on the 
other hand, first consideration must be given to that 
quality of life which we call Christian. Note that we 
say Christian quality of life—not formal assent to creed. 
Some who give final answers to questions of religious 
belief have a deadening influence upon the group; some 
who are puzzled but earnest seekers after truth work 
upon others like leaven. 

Keeping in mind the general qualifications of Chris- 
tian character, ability, experience and dependability, 
compile a list of “prospects.” At this point, and again 
before final selection, the president should consult fac- 
ulty advisors, his newly elected fellow officers and re- 
tiring cabinet members. 
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Sources OF CABINET MATERIAL 


1. Present Cabinet Members who are to be in school 
for the coming year. These juniors and sophomores 
will naturally carry on with the same work if enthu- 
siastic and interested, but may well be transferred to 
some other responsibility which this year may have a 
special appeal to them. Seniors returning for graduate 
work are good for projects requiring mature leader- 
ship and not too much time. 

2. Active Committee Men with some experience in 
one or more phases of the work. Retiring cabinet 
members should be able to help at this point. 

3. Recent Transfers from other colleges who have 
been active in “C. A.” work there. Their special ad- 
vantage is freedom from the numerous activities which 
engross the able student who has been on the campus 
since matriculation. 

4. Outside the circle of proved interest in the Asso- 
ciation. Awaiting discovery are always a few men who 
are ready for fellowship and responsibility in the Chris- 
tian Association. Since freshman year they have ex- 
perienced a personal growth and wider outlook. Given 
adequate background and at least average ability, they 
are now good leadership material. 


DANGER SIGNALS 


It is well to mention mistakes to be avoided in choos- 
ing the new cabinet. Probably most frequent of these is 
selection primarily on the basis of campus prominence 
or popularity. A cabinet of campus “big shots” may 
enhance the prestige of the “Y” in the eyes of the stu- 
dent body, but in quality of life and in devotion to 
responsibility such a group is unlikely to add to the 
reputation of the Christian Association as a Christ- 
motivated campus group. Popularity and campus 
standing are excellent secondary assets for cabinet 
members, but they must never be primary. 

Beware of the temptation to proceed along the lines 
of a “business executive” pattern. The ability to handle 





Coming --- 
In April 
AN ECONOMICS NUMBER 


dealing with: Radical Religion and Social Change ; 
Implications of the Cooperative Movement; How 
Christian Students May Contribute Toward a Better 
Social Order. 


In May---AN INTERRACIAL NUMBER 


The Race Problem in Its World seting ; Contributions 
of the Negro Race to American Culture; How We 
Got the Japanese Exclusion Act; Experiments Mak- 
ing for Social Change. 


Watch for these special issues of 
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For wider horizons read 


THE STUDENT WORLD 
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World's Student Christian Federation 


Each issue literally is 


A WORLD CONFERENCE IN PRINT 
Editor: DR. W. A. VISSER ‘T HOOFT 
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STUDENTS DISCOVER SOCIETY 


Students are making the discovery that they belong to a wider com- 
munity. In many countries their privileged economic and social 
position is threatened, and new ideologies of national solidarity 
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of their community with and obligation toward other classes in so- 
ciety and society as a whole. This number describes how Christian 
tudents seek to express this new sense of social responsibility. 
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PRAYER 


Many students do not see why we should pray at all. Others who 
do see that “prayer is the life-breath of faith’’ are unable to make 
t @ personal reality. Again, if prayer means living relationship 
with God, is not this true of all religions? Is there a distinctive 
element in Christian prayer? These questions are being asked 
by students of many lands and of different Church traditions. It is 
through mutua understanding that prayer becomes less of an 
abstract problem and more of a living reality. 
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COMBINATION ) iN TERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR 
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a mass of detail efficiently and with dispatch is an asset 
to any president, and a desirable qualification for the 
ofhee. Primarily, however, the Christian Association 
s a fellowship. 


Its work proceeds on group lines; 
at its very best it is a rallying of Christian friends. 
Nowhere are these characteristics more clearly demon- 
strated than in the selection of cabinet members and 
in the way in which the group does its work. 

A not uncommon mistake is the choice of the cab- 
inet mainly from one group—the President’s personal 
friends, fraternity brothers or some other group. When 
cabinet material is scarce this course appears to be the 
easy way; but the sure result is fatal narrowing of the 
campus contacts of the cabinet and turning the Chris- 
tian Association into a small clique. 

A similar mistake is choosing a cabinet of “one type.” 
The cabinet members should not be all mystics, nor all 
motor minded, nor all social reformers, nor all tradi- 
tional religionists, nor all intellectualists, nor all emo- 
tionalists. Granted a common conviction and purpose 
the most wholesome fellowship, the most constructive 
thinking and the greatest total accomplishment is likely 
to come in a group which represents a variety of view- 
points and interests. 


START FROM SCRATCH 


The assumption so far is that choosing the cabinet 
is a matter of appraising the prospects, individual con- 
ferences, and final choice of committee chairmen for 
customary projects—all without evaluation of these 
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projects and without consideration of the need for ney 
advance steps. 


The process of program evaluation may be under. 
taken by the new cabinet at a retreat. The assumptig 
is then, however, in favor of continuation of the staty 
quo. A plan used by a number of Associations is ¢ 
hold a retreat for all cabinet prospects before the ney 
cabinet is formed. In two or three unhurried session 
the group will (1) rethink the purpose of the “Y’ 
(2) study urgent needs of the community and of the 
world; (3) evaluate the Association program in th 
light of the purpose and needs. A week-end retreat j 
preferable for this plan. If that is impossible, an after. 
noon and evening may do, or two long evenings, hp 
this study two things will be accomplished: (1) the 
whole group will receive a new understanding of an( 
insight into the Christian enterprise on the campus; 
(2) the individual will gain a firm basis for his choic 
of specialized service as a cabinet member. Often such 
a discussion will reveal some entirely new enterpris 
which the Association should undertake, and at th 
same time it may arouse an eagerness on the part d 
one or more of the group to embark upon the enter. 
prise. Traditional activities may gain new significance 
or may appear unimportant enough to be discarded. 

Throughout the retreat, as present and projected 
activities are considered, the interests of the “prospects” 
will be more clearly revealed to the president, and his 
tentative choices confirmed or altered. By the clos 
of the retreat or soon afterward he should be able to 
complete the selection of the cabinet. 


DrEvVELOoP A TEAM 


The president will arrange a personal conference with 
each man chosen for a cabinet position. No perfunctory 
conference will serve; out of this meeting should come 
an understanding of the responsibility involved and a 
clear-cut commitment of the necessary time and effort 
Especially should the cabinet member understand that 
added to his obligation to promote a program is the 
responsibility to develop leadership in an active com 
mittee with which he will work and seek to grow i 
Christian experience and service. 

The cabinet formed, plan an installation service for 
the new officers. Forms for such a service may be 
secured from the field office; or, one worked out local 
ly may be more suitable. Let it be dignified but not 
too formal. A carefully planned service can be a sig- 
nificant experience of self-dedication for members 4 
well as leaders. C. D. Hayes. 

University of Nebraska. 


Scene: Street in Columbus, Ohio. C. D. Hayes 
(habitat, Nebraska and other places) driving car; back 
and front seats filled with returning Hightstown dele- 
gates; car loose-jointed; road bumpy; delegates 
weary. Car climbs over large rock. Delegates’ slum 
bers interrupted. 

C. D. (meditating): Just every time I hit a bump, 
seems I start a new student movement. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


A Way To Life. By Ernest Fremont Tittle. 
Holt. $1.75 


Here in less than 200 pages one of the great preachers of 
our generation has gathered together his deepest convictions 
about the Christian gospel. The substance of the book in a 
remarkable way combines clarity of thought and vigor of utter- 
ance with a kindling power of ethical and religious conviction. 
Sentence after sentence—like reflecting guide-posts along a 
winding road on a dark night—shine out under the revealing 
head-light of Dr. Tittle’s glowing Christian faith as his thought 
searches out “a way to life.” 

For instance: “Deprived of the insights of religion, unaware 
f any higher standard of value than that which this present 
world affords, civilization becomes shoddy. . . . Drifting away 
from religion civilization becomes vulgar. . . . Divorced from 
religion, civilization goes to the devil. Divorced from civiliza- 
tion religion goes to seed.” In contrast with this calamitous 
fivorce Dr. Tittle’s type of Christianity might be characterized 
as the happy and fruitful marriage of ethical, cultural, and 
social sensitiveness and insight, with a profound and positive 
theistic faith; each enriching and sustaining the other in a 
creative partnership to which both are indispensable. 

The five main chapters undertake the characteristic spiritual 
quests of our post-war and now apparently “pre-war” genera- 
tion—for a faith in God to undergird our shaken faith in man, 
for a spiritual authority that shall proceed from “the nature 
f things” rather than from shaken creeds or shaking churches, 
for a religion at once personal and social, for a Christianity 
eroic and vital enough to save us from social breakdown and 
spiritual despair. This reviewer does not know a better book 
f small size but great significance, for students who are per- 
plexed as to whether Christianity has anything important for 
their generation. The Christian “way to life” reveals itself here 
plainly enough—but just as “strait and narrow” as Jesus said 
t always would be. The plea for a “Christian intgrnationale” 
as a Saving remnant within the present church and its mis- 
sionary enterprise, is a striking parallel to Jesus’ warning 
about his way to life: “few there be that find it.” One is left 
facing the searching question whether we, as individuals and 
as a generation, have the moral and spritual heroism to follow 
the adventurous and costly road which so plainly is “following 
Christ.” CHARLES W. GILKEY. 


| Discover the Orient. By Fletcher S. 
Brockman. Harper. $2.00 


Mr. Brockman has achieved a feat difficult for a memoir- 
writer—recapturing the spirit of past decades he writes of his 
early years in China from that angle rather than from the 
changed viewpoint of later years. The reader senses with 
sharp realism the motivation which sent out the young mission- 
ary nearly forty years ago, when “nationalism screamed, 
blatant and unashamed, from pulpit and press [and] imperial- 
sm and self-righteousness marched so openly under Christian 
banners.” He went to the Orient with warm antagonism to- 
ward Buddhism and Confucianism. His first decade left him 
bewildered as he discovered valucs in Confucianism that did 
not seem antithetical to Christianity. 

The factors that led to a re-orientation of his faith were 
many. Light began to dawn as he studied the classic Sacred 
Edict of Emperor K’ang Hsi and discovered an ethic similar at 
many points to the Hebrew and the Christian. Gradually he 
hanged his view of the function of the Christian college in 
China, as he came to see the strong influence of Christianity 
in the non-missionary colleges. His horror at asking financial 
help for Christian projects from wealthy Confucianists gradu- 
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ally faded as he saw them not opposing Christian teaching but 
welcoming it. Together Confucianist and Christian planned 
city Y. M. C. A.’s for young men who had become demoralized 
by western civilization; together they worked in setting up 
countless lecture tours devoted to an exposition of modern 
science and western medicine; together they provided for stu- 
dent centers for the tens of thousands of Chinese students who 
migrated to Japan in search of the new learning; together 
they planned for the evangelistic meetings of Sherwood Eddy 
and John R. Mott. In his final chapter, “I Take My Bearings,” 
Dr. Brockman describes how he rethought his whole philosophy 
of missions in the light of his revolutionizing experiences. 

What Dr. Brockman does not say—but what may be a fair 
conclusion to draw from his book—is that each succeeding 
generation in its relation to the Christian world mission has to 
do for itself what he did. The building of the Christian com- 
munity through the channels of missionary endeavor calls for 
a continual reéxamination of the bases of that endeavor, for 
unceasing analysis and criticism in the light of a changing 
milieu. ‘Tomorrow's philosophy of missions may be as startling 
to us as Fletcher Brockman’s later work would have been to 
the young man who sailed to China in 1898. 

WILMINA ROWLAND. 


The Great Kagawa 


MEDITATIONS ON THE Cross. By T. Kagawa. Willett Clark. 
$1.50. 


A Grain o—F WueEat. By T. Kagawa. Harper. $1.00. 
Kacawa. By William Axling. Harper. $1.00. 


More than 11,000 people heard Kagawa in two days of meet- 
ings in Philadelphia and contributed more than $2,300 for his 
work in the island empire. I understand that in Baltimore 
Johns Hopkins University Y. M. C. A. rented the Lyric Theater 
and easily sold out the capacity of that large hall. <A friend 
tells me that in New York City 2,000 people crowded the Hotel 
Astor at two dollars per plate and that Kagawa evidenced a 
sense of “not belonging.” A mother in Philadelphia asked me 
if she might bring her two young children to the Christian As- 
sociation building where Kagawa was having dinner with a 
group of Japanese students, in order that the children might 
see “this man who is doing so much for his fellow men.” 

Dr. Axling, long-time missionary in Japan, gives (in this 
newly’ published dollar edition) a-striking picture of the life 
of this outstanding man. Against the rapidly moving currents 
of Japanese life he sets Mr. Kagawa, loving the individual into 
a newness of life with God and at the same time devising mod- 
ern techniques for changing the currents which threaten to en- 
gulf the underprivileged peasants, workers, and slum dwellers. 
Against the background of his life story one can read with better 
understanding his Meditations on the Cross. Here is a man 
who understands the place of the cross of Jesus in the life of 
the world. He knows the “weight and the lift of the cross.” 
One marvels at his spiritual insight. A Grain of Wheat is a 
readable novel (more than 200 editions have been sold in Japan) 
through which one glimpses life in Japan and gains an idea of 
Kagawa’s plan for Christian codperatives. 

Kagawa—champion of the friendless; social and economic 
technician; author of more than fifty books; fearless fighter 
for what he considers right and just; flaming spirit in a world 
of chaos; daily illustration of the truly simple life. Read these 
books by and about him and you will better understand why 
certain groups in our country thought it unwise to admit him 
to our shores “because of trachoma.” 

Freperick B. Icier. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Psychology of Dealing With People. By 
Wendell White, Ph.D. Macmillan. $2.50 


The child’s prayer, “O God, make all the bad people good 
and all the good people nice,” has become a classic expression 
of a longing that is almost universal. But particularly is it 
the expression of one of the deep purposes of Christian leader- 
ship. Here is a book that is designed to help answer this 
prayer. It furnishes a leader’s good will and intentions with 
effective techniques for influencing other people. 

The author, Assistant Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, projects a series of four volumes of which 
this is the first. The theme of the entire series is “The Psychol- 
ogy of Dealing with People.” The text of all four volumes 


is taken from Thorndike and Gates: “According to modern 
psychology, all human activity is initiated and sustained by 
some urge, craving, desire or want When we inquire 
what occasions human happiness, we shall find that it depends 
upon human wants.” The author classifies these wants as “the 
want for a feeling of personal worth, the want for variety, the 
sex want, and the want for a livelihood.” This first volume 
deals with the want for a feeling of personal worth. 

Three features particularly distinguish this book from the 
ordinary literature on “How to Become Famous”—or wealthy, 
or popular, or what will you? It is based on the most sound 
psychological studies of human behavior. Carefully it dis- 
tinguishes between the kinds of situations and the kinds of per- 
sons in which the various techniques are likely to be effective 
or ineffective. And it judges “effectiveness” not only in terms 
of immediate results but in the light of the larger problem of 
the long-range mental health of the individuals affected, and 
the larger ethical considerations which should control the use 
of effective techniques The author is concerned basically 
about “dealing with” people, rather than “handling” them. 

Student leaders will find most value in Section I (“Dealing 
With People in Life Situations in General’); but the entire 
book has great usefulness for the adult leader in various kinds 
of problem cases. We shall eagerly await the other volumes 
that will complete this series JoHN MAXWELL ADAMS. 


s 
By Henry Burton Sharman. 


Jesus As Teacher. 


Harper. $2.00 


One of the fifty most beautifully bound and printed books of 
1935 is Dr. Sharman’s text, Jesus As Teacher. In an introduc- 
tion characteristically brief and clear the author sets forth the 
reason for the preparation of such a book in which materials 
other than Jesus’ teachings have been omitted. For an under- 
standing of the life and spirit of Jesus and for an understanding 
of the life and spirit of any period in history, certainly the 
middle twentieth century, a clear and distilled record of Jesus 
as teacher is essential. There is no comment as to other aspects 
of his life and activity. They are left for another volume. One 
sees that to Dr. Sharman it is of the utmost importance to read 
Jesus whole and as accurately as possible in the light of his- 
torical criticism and the best efforts of scholars to discover 
exactly what Jesus did say and do. 

A narrative of Jesus, as set forth in selected passages from 
Matthew, Mark and Luke and as discoverable in the fourth 
gospel, is given here with a daring born of painstaking study 
and a high quality of scholarship. The relevant material has 
been so ‘arranged that Jesus is seen not only accurately but 
freshly. His vigor, originality, singleness of purpose, the 
secret of his life and outlook, are made startlingly clear. 

The choice of Pilate’s question, “What is truth?” for the 
concluding word of the volume, has in it not only the drama of 
all human struggle, but the depth of meaning which no re- 
ligious person misses. In an epilogue of a single paragraph 
Dr. Sharman indicates the high significance of the religious 
life and the focal point for all religious living. 

The low price at which the book may be had, so out of per- 
spective with the richness and beauty of its materials, should 
be an incentive to all students who seek to understand Jesus, to 
own for themselves a copy of Jesus As Teacher. 

WINNIFRED WYGAL. 


Christian Youth in Action. By Frank W. 
Herriott. Abingdon. $1.00 


Dr. Herriott presents an interesting collection of signific 
and worth-while ventures in Christian living. The addition g 
his personal comments has resulted in a stimulating book. 

The book presents a survey of the task confronting yo 
people who are concerned with the building of a better we 
The opening chapter, “Facing America’s Needs,” is one of 
best. Those which follow reveal how some young people 
actually meeting those needs and facing the problems w 
they entail. Clearly the book is not intended as a panacea ff 
all our social ills, or as a complete guide to Christianigg 
living. It is a composite of good material and helpful gg 
gestions, coupled with a challenge to youth to face the f 
and join with their comrades already at work. 

While this book primarily is written about and for chy 
groups it can be of, great help to school and college religig 
associations. It should have special appeal to those who f 
the inadequacy of a program without action. JAmes C. Funt 

* 
Finding the Way. By Robert Harris 
Gearhart, Jr. Association Press. $1.75 


\ thoughtful and thought-exciting study of Jesus and 
unique answer to the fear and confusion of the present. 
twelve chapters are filled with new insights into the significan 
of Jesus for today. All who are committed to the building 
a Christian world will find this little book a helpful guide to 
clearer understanding of the purpose and plan of the Lead 
of that enterprise. Best of all, it will help to make fellowsh 
with that Leader more real and more significant. 

Haroip I. DONNELLY, 

Princeton Theological Seminary 

* 
Lupita: A Story of Mexico in Revolution. 
By Alberto Rembao. Friendship 


Press. $1.00 


In this bit of fiction the drama of Mexico today become 
alive. Each of the four personalities who are drawn togethe 
by the delicate thread of the plot portray an element in th 
clash of spiritual forces that are shaking the foundations of th 
old Mexico. Communism, intellectualism, militarism, natio 
ism, Christianity—all are there. Those who would unders 
how these all-demanding loyalties operate in individuals and 1 
a society should not miss Senor Rembao’s book. W. M. R. 
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